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Cuapter V. Tue Epitor or THE “ Patuas.” 


A= GST the contributors to the literary periodical of which Mr. 
Desmond was editor, Daniel Mayfield occupied no insignificant 
position. The most genial and good-natured of men was at the same 
time the most ferocious and acrimonious of critics. When an innocent 
lamb was to be led to the slaughter, it was Daniel who assumed the 
butcher’s apron and armed himself with the deadly knife. When a 
wretched scribbler was, in vulgar phraseology, to be “jumped upon,” 
honest Daniel put on his hobnailed boots, and went at the savage 
operation with a will. The days were past in which the Edinburgh 
reviewer apologised with a gentle courtesy before he ventured to ex- 
press his dissent from the opinions of a lady historian. Criticism of 
to-day must be racy, at any price. Daniel’s strong arm smote right and 
left, cleaving friend and foe indiscriminately asunder ; and if it was on 
a woman’s head the blow descended, so much the better. The woman 
should have been at home studying her cookery-book, or working that 
domestic treadmill, the sewing-machine, instead of jostling her betters 
in the literary arena. “Hark forward, tantivy!” cried Daniel the 
critic ; “run her down, trample her in the mud, make an end of her! 
She would quote Greek, would she? Why, the creature can barely 
spell plain English! She would prate of gods and goddesses, whose 
names she picks haphazard from a cheap abridgment of Lempriere. She 
would discourse of fashion and splendour, forsooth, who was “born in 
a garret, in a kitchen bred.” Daniel the man was tender and courteous 
in his treatment of all womankind; but Daniel the racy essayist knew 
no mercy. 

Then came criticism upon criticism. Excruciated scribblers, who 
had been flayed alive, were weak enough to exhibit their wounds to 
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the public, crying aloud for justice. Whereat the public, to whom any 
kind of row is always delightful, rejoiced and made merry. How the 
common friends and intimate enemies of Pope and Lord Hervey must 
have enjoyed that ill-advised letter to a nobleman! and how Lady 
Mary Montague’s acquaintances must have grinned and sniggered when 
the lady was so indiscreet as to take objection to the poet’s character 
of Sappho ! 

Daniel the pitiless was one of Mr. Desmond’s most valued coad- 
jutors, and had received many offers of kindly service from that gentle- 
man ; but the literary Bohemian had refused all. 

“A government appointment for me!” he cried, when the popular 
editor offered to use his influence with a cabinet-minister in Daniel’s 
favour; “why, I should languish in the trammels of an official life. 
Regular hours and a regular salary would be the death of me in less 
than six months. I was born a dweller in tents, my dear Desmond, 
and my instincts are naturally disreputable. I can work seven hours 
at a stretch, and produce more copy in a given time than any man in 
London. I have been locked up in a room with a wet towel, a bottle 
of Scotch whisky, and half a ream of paper, and have written five-and- 
thirty pages of a popular magazine between sunset and sunrise. But 
I must take it out in vagabondage afterwards. I am of the stuff 
which makes your Savages and your Morlands, and I shall die in a 
sponging-house when my time comes, I have no doubt. Nevertheless, 


I will ask a favour of you some day, Desmond; but it shall be for 
somebody better worth serving than I am.” 


Within a week of Eustace Thorburn’s return Daniel Mayfield pre- 
sented himself at the editor’s chambers. He had done no work for 
the Pallas for some little time, and Mr. Desmond was glad to bid him 
welcome. 

“T’ve been thinking of looking you up for the last three weeks, 
Dan,” said the editor, striking his pen across half a page of proof. 
“What second-hand twaddle this man writes! We want the sterling 
metal of your stylus, old fellow.” 

** Any new victim to be flayed alive ?” asked Daniel. “I’ve been 
rather seedy for the last week or two, and perhaps a little of the old 
work will set me right again.” 

“You'll find plenty of material for a few slashers,” answered Mr. 
Desmond, pointing to a heap of cloth-covered volumes. ‘ What have 
you been doing with yourself since I saw you last? No good, I sup- 
pose,” he added, without looking up from the proofs on which he 
was operating. 

“Well, no, not much good. It’s a business I shouldn’t care about 
repeating ; but it’s a business that must be done,—it must be done, 
Desmond, sooner or later in every man’s life, I suppose.” 

The unwonted gravity of Daniel Mayfield’s tone surprised his 
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friend. Laurence Desmond looked up from his desk, and for the first 
time perceived the change in his erratic contributor’s costume. 

“In mourning, Dan! I’m sorry to see that,” he said gently. 

“Yes, I have buried the dearest friend I ever had—my only sis- 
ter, God bless her! The Freethinker’s Quarterly people won’t get 
me to do any more deistical articles for them, Laurence. I’m a bad 
fellow myself, with no opinions in particular about anything in heaven 
or earth. How should I have opinions? I’ve sold ‘em too often to 
other people to have any left for myself. But I like to think that she 
is in heaven, and I’ll never write a ‘rational’ essay again as long as I 
live.” 

The two men shook hands upon this, without effusion—as it is the 
habit of Englishmen to do. 

“And now to business,” said Daniel. ‘“ You once offered to get 
me a government appointment, and I told you I wasn’t fit for one. I 
haven't forgotten your offer, or the kindness that prompted it. My sister 
has left a son—a lad of three-and-twenty. He is clever, honourable, 
ambitious, and indefatigable; but except myself he has neither friend 
nor relative in the world. He has been a tutor in a great Belgian 
academy, and the principal will certify his merits. If you can serve 
him, Desmond, you will do me treble service.” 

“ What kind of thing do you want for him ?” 

“A private tutorship, or the post of secretary to a man worth 
serving. The lad is a fair classical scholar, and a good linguist. He 
is a great deal more than this into the bargain; but I am so fond of 
the fellow, that I am afraid of praising him too much.” 

“Bring him here to dine to-morrow night,” said Mr. Desmond; 
“T’ll think the matter over in the mean time. I daresay I shall hit 
upon something to suit him. Why doesn’t he take to this sort of 
thing ?” 

The editor of the Pallas laid his hand upon the proofs. Daniel 
Mayfield shook his head sadly. 

“ Anything but that, Desmond. I don’t want him to be a pub- 
lisher’s hack. I don’t want him to put my worn-out old shoes on his 
brave young feet, and tread the miry road along which I have travelled. 
I don’t want him to make merchandise of his best and purest feelings 
while the stock lasts him, and deal in sham sentiments and spurious 
emotions when the real ones are worn out. I don’t want him to weep 
maudlin tears over philanthropic leaders, or work himself into an un- 
real fury over the denunciation of a political measure he has barely 
had leisure to consider. I don’t want him to sell his convictions to 
the highest bidder,—to be Conservative one day, Liberal the next, 
and Radical the day after. He’s too good for my work, Desmond, and 
he’s too good for my company. When he was old enough to be injured 
by a bad example, his poor mother took him away from me—though 
I was sorry enough to part with the little rascal, and it went to her 
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heart to give me sorrow. She is gone now, Desmond, and it is my 
duty to see that the boy comes to no harm.” 

‘* Has he any of your talent, Dan ?” 

“He has something better than my talent, sir,” answered May- 
field gravely. ‘The lad has the soul of a poet, and is destined to be 
one. There is real genius there, sir—not the marketable trash I deal 
in. He has written verses which have brought the tears into my eyes: 
consider that, sir—tears from such a hardened wretch as your Daniel 
should count for something. I want some quiet, comfortable position 
for him, in which he will have a little leisure to think his own 
thoughts. I want him to bide his time; and some day, when his in- 
tellect has ripened and mellowed, the divine breath will inflate his 
nostrils, and we shall have a new poet.” 

‘I think I can get him exactly the sort of thing you want,” answered 
Laurence Desmond ; “but I must first make sure he is fit for it. Bring 
him at half-past seven to-morrow, and let me see if he is worthy of 
your praises. You'll take those books, and send me copy to-morrow, 
eh ?” 

Daniel nodded, took the books under his arm, shook hands with 
his friend, and departed ;—departed, with peace and goodwill and all 
Christian feelings in his big generous heart, to annihilate the luckless 
wretch who had written a stupid novel. 


Daniel and Eustace dined in the Albany the next evening, and 
sat late over some very exquisite burgundy which the editor of the 
Pallas provided for his guests. Laurence Desmond was delighted with 
the young man. He led him on to talk freely of his own sentiments 
and opinions, while Daniel listened with a fond smile to the lad’s 
eloquent discourse. It was pleasant to Mr. Desmond, whose lot had 
been cast in that serene and exalted sphere in which there was no such 
thing as emotion—it was very pleasant to the popular editor to come 
in contact with this fresh young nature, and to discover that even in 
this age of high-pressure a man might retain youthfulness of spirit, 
faith in his fellow-creatures, pure and poetic aspirations, and childlike 
simplicity of feeling, after his twenty-third birthday. 

“The young men I know have been used up at nineteen,” thought 
Laurence ; “and there are hardened wretches of five-and-twenty more 
blasé than Philip of Orleans at forty-eight.” 

From talking of his opinions, Laurence Desmond led Eustace on 
to talk of himself and his own experiences ; and before Daniel and his 
nephew departed, the young man’s future was in some manner provided 
for. 

“A very old and dear friend of mine,” said Mr. Desmond, “ has for 
some time been in want of a secretary and amanuensis to assist him 
in the completion and publication of a great work to which he has 
devoted many years of his life—a work which he calls the History of 
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Superstition, and which, I believe, is as dear to him as his only child. 
I have been trying to find him the kind of person he wants, but have 
hitherto failed most completely. There are plenty of shallow, flippant 
young fellows who would like the position well enough, for the salary 
will be a decent one, and my friend is the best and kindest of men; 
but until now I have met no one capable of giving him the assistance 
he wants. Your knowledge of languages and your Villebrumeuse 
reading—which seems to have been very wisely chosen—exactly fit 
you for the position. If you can tolerate a quiet life in the heart of 
the country, I can offer you the situation, Mr. Thorburn, and may 
conclude all arrangements with you, on my own responsibility.” 

“Tf your friend is a gentleman, I say ‘done !’” cried Daniel May- 
field heartily; “nothing could be better suited to this boy.” 

He laid his hand caressingly on the young man’s shoulder as he 
spoke. 

* And you'll be safe out of my way, lad,” he murmured softly, “and 
I shall lose my bright-faced boy—so much the better for him, so much 
the worse for me !” 

“‘ My friend is something more than a gentleman,” answered Lau- 
rence Desmond. “He is a preux chevalier. He is the descendant of 
a noble old Spanish family—a Frenchman by birth and education, and 
half an Englishman by long residence in England. He lives in a 
picturesque old house near Windsor, and on the banks of the Thames; 
such a spot as one scarcely expects to see out of Creswick’s pictures. 
I don’t see much of him, for my life is too busy for friendship; and 
—and there are other reasons that keep us asunder,” added Mr. Des- 
mond, with some slight embarrassment of manner. 

“Can you exist in the country, Mr. Thorburn?” he asked pre- 
sently. 

“1 love the country so well that I can scarcely exist in London, 
except for the sake of my uncle’s society.” 

“ Which is about the worst thing you can have!” growled Daniel. 

“ Ah, you are a poet, and a poet should live amongst lonely woods 
and silvan streams. Well, you will be delighted with my friend, 
Theodore de Bergerac, and still more delighted with the place he lives 
in. Ill write to him to-morrow, and tell him I’ve found the blue 
diamond of the nineteenth century, a very young man who does not 
affect to be old.. Can you go to him immediately ?” 

“M. de Bergerac will no doubt wish to hear from my late em- 
ployer, the principal of the Parthenée,” Eustace answered, after some 
little hesitation. 

“Not at all. I will be responsible for the character and qualifi- 
cations of my old friend’s nephew. There need be no delay on that 
account,” said Laurence. 

“There need be no delay on any account, then,” exclaimed Daniel ; 
“the boy is ready to leave London to-morrow, if necessary.” 
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“TI beg your pardon, uncle Dan. Unless M. de Bergerac really 
wants me immediately, I should be glad of a week’s delay,” said Eus- 
tace, with considerable embarrassment. “I have some business to do 
before I leave London.” 

** Business !” cried Daniel ; “ what business ?” 

“T will tell you all about it by and by, uncle Dan.” . 

“ My friend has waited six months, and he can afford to wait ano- 
ther week,” said Laurence good-naturedly. ‘Come and see me when 
your business is finished, Mr. Thorburn.” 

“Good-night, and thank you, Desmond,” said Daniel, wringing his 
friend’s hand with muscular heartiness. “I told you that a favour to 
him is thrice a favour to me ; and if I ever have a chance of proving 
that I meant what I said, I won’t let the opportunity slip.” 

When the two men had left the Albany, and were walking Strand- 
wards through quiet back-streets, Daniel Mayfield turned sharply upon 
his nephew. 


“What the deuce is to keep you in London for a week, Eustace ?” 
he asked. 


“TI want to go to Bayham, uncle Dan, to make some inquiries that 
may help me.” 

Daniel laid his hand on the young man’s arm. 

“Drop that, lad,” he said earnestly. ‘I’ve thought about it for 
twenty years to no end. No good will ever come of it—nothing but 
disappointment and vexation, shame and sorrow. Forget the past, and 
start fair ; the world is all before you. You have got your chance now. 
Desmond is a friend worth having ; and this man De Bergerac may be 
a good friend too, if you serve him well. Wipe out the memory of all 
that old story, my lad. Your father has chosen to ignore you ; ignore 
him, and cry quits. The day may come when he’ll hear your name, 
and regret that he has forfeited the right to call you his son. Don’t 
waste your thoughts upon him, Eustace. The man may be dead and 
gone for aught we know. Let him rest.” 

“ And my mother’s wrongs—are they to be forgotten or ignored ? 
Do you remember the other evening in Highgate Cemetery, Dan? You 
thought that I was praying, perhaps, when I knelt by my mother’s 
grave ; but I was not praying. On my knees beside that newly-laid 
turf I swore to be revenged on the man who blighted the life of her 
who lies beneath it. I must find that man, uncle Daniel, and you must 
help me to find him.” 

“Was there no clue to his identity to be found in those letters ?” 
asked Daniel after a pause. 

“ Only one, and that a very slight one. He had written a book,— 
a book which seems to have been popular, and which my poor mother 
was reading when first he saw her. Can you remember any particular 
book which attracted attention in ’43 ?” 


“No, my lad ; my memory is not good enough for that. There are 
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people who might be able to remember, and there are literary papers 
that might help you. But scarcely a year goes by in which there are 
not a dozen books that make some slight sensation. This must have 
been a woman’s book, though,—a poem or a novel, or something of 
that kind,—or your mother would scarcely have been reading it.” 

“The book was published either anonymously or under some nom 
de plume,” said Eustace ; “and even if I discover the right book, I may 
not be able to identify it with the writer. So you see the clue is a very 
poor one. I shall go to Bayham, uncle Dan. Accident may help me 
to some better clue than the letters afford. The man was staying at 
the George Hotel ; I may make some discovery there. He speaks of a 
Miss K., a friend and confidante of my mother. Can you tell me who 
she was ?” 

“Sarah Kimber!” cried Daniel,—“ undoubtedly Sarah Kimber, a 
girl whose father kept a linendraper’s shop, and who went to school 
with Celia. My poor sister and she were fast friends ; but I never 
could endure her. She was a lank, lantern-jawed, whity-brown girl, 
and I always thought her deceitful. Good God! how the old time 
comes back as you talk to me! I can see the little parlour at Bayham, 
and those two girls seated side by side on an old-fashioned chintz- 
covered sofa, with an open window and a green trellis-work of honey- 
suckle and jasmine behind them. I can see it all, Eustace, as fresh 
and vivid as a picture at a private view,—Celia so bright and lovely, 
that Kimber girl an unconscious foil to her beauty.” 

“Do you know if this Miss Kimber is still alive ?” 

“No, lad. Bayham may be buried fathoms deep beneath the sea, 
like that mystic city of Lyonesse, for anything I know. I have never 
been there since the day of my mother’s funeral.” 

“T shall try to find Miss Kimber, uncle Dan. She may be able to 
tell me a great deal.” 

“ As you will, dear boy. Ifyou took poor old Dan’s advice, you 
would let the story rest. But youth is fiery and impetuous, and must 
take its own course. Ifever you do find that man, Eustace, let me 
know his name, for he and I have a heavy reckoning to settle.” 


CuapTer VI. 
AT BAYHAM, 


Eustace THoRBURN went to Bayham, and took up his quarters 
at the George Hotel. The Dorsetshire watering-place had once been 
fashionable ; but its fashion had departed, and an atmosphere of decay 
pervaded the grandeurs of that bygone day. Happily, the departure 
of fashion, which had never kad any hand in the loveliness of the bay 
and the broad yellow sands, had robbed the Bayham shore of no grace 
or charm. The changing opal waters retained their brightest hues, 
though only west-country gentry came to look upon them. The golden 
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sands were golden still, though the crystal chandeliers and sconces, 
which had once adorned the assembly-room, had been sold by auction, 
and the room itself converted into a Baptist chapel. 

There had been many changes at the George within the last twenty 
years. That once-popular establishment had been superseded by a 

gigantic stuccoed railway-hotel,—itself a dismal failure,—and the last 
two proprietors had been insolvent. Eustace Thorburn sought in vain 
for a visitors’ book dated ’43. All such books had been sold for waste- 
paper years ago, and the only creature to be found in the hotel who had 
belonged to the same establishment in the year ’43 was a semi-idiotic 
hostler. Eustace abandoned all hope of information in this quarter, 
and went out into the little sea-side town to look for the house in which 
his mother’s childhood had been spent. 

He found the place easily enough. It was still a circulating-library 
and reading-room, and as he lingered before the gaily-decorated window, 
Eustace Thorburn could fancy that nameless stranger, who dated his 
letters from the George, peering between the lithographs and sheets of 
music in the hope of seeing Celia Mayfield’s fair young face. 

“Why could noi an honest man have fallen in love with her?” he 
asked himself savagely. “ Why must it needs be a villain who was first 
to discover the charm of her innocent beauty ?” 

He went into the shop. There was a gitl sitting behind the counter, 
half hidden by a high desk, and busy with some shred of needlework. 
The young man pictured his mother sitting in the same spot, and all of 
a sudden the face and figure of the girl grew dim and blurred before his 
eyes. He was fain to look about him for a few moments, as if seeking 
some special object, before he could trust himself to speak. Then he 
asked for some stationery, and contrived to occupy the girl for a con- 
siderable time, while he selected what he wanted, and questioned her 
about the townsfolk. 

Was there any person of the name of Kimber still living in Bayham, 
he asked. The girl told him that there were several Kimbers: Mr. 
Kimber, the plumber, in New-street; Mr. Kimber, the house-agent, 
at the corner of the Parade ; and Kimber and Willows, the drapers, in 
High-street. 

“The person I wish to find is, or was, a Miss Kimber,—Sarah Kim- 
ber,” said Eustace ; “and I believe her father was a draper.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the damsel, “then that is the Miss Kimber who 
matried Mr. Willows. Mr. Willows was head-assistant to old Mr. 
Kimber, who died five years ago. He left all his money and his business 
to Miss Kimber,—being his only daughter, you see, sir ; and as soon as 
she left off her mourning she married Mr. Willows. He is a very hand- 
some man, Mr. Willows, and nearly ten years younger than Miss Kim- 
ber that was, and they do say Mr. and Mrs. Willows do not live happily 
together.” 


Eustace went straight from the library to the establishment of 
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Messrs. Kimber and Willows. It was a big glaring shop, with a great 
deal of plate-glass and gilding, and a gaudy display of dresses and rib- 
bons, bonnets and parasols. A smirking young man pounced imme- 
diately upon the stranger, asking what he might please to want ; and 
by him Eustace was conducted to Mrs. Willows, who sat at a desk at 
the end of the shop, in a perfect bower of ribbons and millinery. She 
was attended by a bevy of damsels, who were busied in the construction 
of caps and bonnets, and whom she addressed with extreme acidity of 
tone and manner. She was not a pleasant-looking person; and if old 
Mr. Kimber’s money had changed into withered leaves on her inherit- 
ance of it, she could scarcely have seemed to have profited less by the 
dead man’s wealth, so pinched and hungry was her aspect. 

She favoured Eustace with the nearest approach to a smile of which 
her thin lips were capable, but regarded him with evident suspicion 
when she heard that he wished for a private interview. 

“Tf you are travelling in the drapery line, you needn’t trouble your- 
self to show your patterns,” she said decisively ; “ we have dealt with 
Grossam and Grinder for the last twenty years, and we never take goods 
from strangers. There are some new people on the other side of the 
way who may wish to deal with you, if you’ll give them long credit and 
take their bill for your goods, I daresay ; but I don’t recommend you 
to trust them. When people come into a town without sixpence of 
capital, and try to undersell an old-established house, they have only 
themselves to blame if they get into the Gazette. However, J say 
nothing ; it’s no affair of mine. The increase of our business is wearing 
me to the grave, and I should be the last to begrudge new people a 
chance, however unfair ‘heir way of proceeding may be.” 

Eustace had been quite unable to stay this torrent of indignation 
against the people on the other side of the street; but when Mrs. Wil- 
lows paused to take breath he informed her that he was not a com- 
mercial traveller, and that he had nothing to do with drapery either 
wholesale or retail. 

*‘ T very much wish to obtain a few minutes’ conversation with you 
in private,” he said, glancing towards the young milliners who had 
honoured him with a furtive scrutiny, while Mrs. Willows was not look- 
ing at them, and had returned to their work with an exaggerated ap- 
pearance of industry directly they felt her cold gray eyes upon them. 

That important personage hesitated. It was rather an agreeable 
sensation to have a handsome young man pleading for a private inter- 
view, and she looked towards the other end of the shop, where her hus- 
band was displaying cotton prints to an elderly customer of the house- 
keeper class, with the faint hope of awakening in that gentleman’s 
breast some twinge of the jealousy which so often racked her own. 

“Tf you will step upstairs to the drawing-room,” she said to Eustace, 
“you can explain your business without interruption.” 

Eustace followed Mrs. Willows to an apartment on the first floor, 
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an apartment which was made splendid by a great deal of bead-work, 
and by occasional glimpses of a very gaudy Brussels carpet, but the 
splendour whereof was somewhat subdued by chaste coverings of brown 
holland and crochet-work. 

The linendraperess seated herself in one of the holland-covered arm- 
chairs, and arranged the rustling folds of her stiff silk dress. Having 
settled herself deliberately thus, she sat looking at Eustace with her 
hard gray eyes, waiting for him to speak. 

And this had been his mother’s friend, this hard prosperous vulgar 
woman ; they had been girls together, and had shared all manner of 
simple girlish pleasures! Eustace looked at the woman sadly, thinking 
how wide a difference there must needs have been between the two 
girls, and how little real sympathy or womanly tenderness could have 
ever softened the heart of Mrs. Willows. 

“T have to apologise for this intrusion,” he said after a pause ; “for 
the business that brings me to Bayham is a personal matter, which can 
have very little interest for you. I am anxious to obtain all possible 
information respecting a family of the name of Mayfield, and more 
especially Miss Mayfield, the only daughter of a librarian in this town, 
who, I am given to understand, was very intimate with you some four- 
and-twenty years ago.” 

The lady’s mouth, tight and hard at the best of times, tightened 
and hardened itself to an abnormal degree as Eustace said this. A 
pale fire kindled itself in the cold gray eyes, and the stiff shoulders 
and elbows adjusted themselves anew with increased stiffness. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Willows, “I knew Celia Mayfield.” 

“You and she were friends, I believe ?” 

“We were companions,” replied Mrs. Willows with spiteful prompti- 
tude. “ Even at this distance of time I should blush to own that Celia 
Mayfield and I were ever friends.” 

The whity-brown complexion of the draper’s wife seemed incapable 
of anything approaching a blush ; but Eustace’s face glowed with a 
dark angry crimson as the woman said this. 

“ May I ask why you would be ashamed to confess your friendship 
for Miss Mayfield ?” he asked, his voice tremulous with suppressed 
passion. It was so difficult to sit quietly by, while a spiteful woman 
belied his mother’s name ; it was so difficult to refrain from crying 
out: “I am her son, and am ready to uphold her as the best and purest 
of women.” And to own himself her son would have been to confess 
her misery and shame. 

“‘ May I ask what reason you have to be ashamed of your girlish 
friendship ?” he repeated in steadier tones, when he had waited some 
moments for Mrs. Willows’ reply. 

“ Because Celia Mayfield’s conduct was shameful,” answered the 
woman ; “though, goodness knows, it’s not. much wonder that a girl 
who had been spoiled and petted and flattered until she didn’t know 
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whether she stood on her head or her heels did turn out badly. Mr. 
and Mrs. Mayfield made a fool of their daughter. J was an only 
daughter, and an only child too, for the matter of that ; but my father 
was a sensible man, and J was never brought up to read novels and 
think myself a beauty. I kept house for my poor pa when I was four- 
teen years of age, and if there was a halfpenny wrong in my accounts 
he didn’t hesitate to box my ears. And I feel the benefit of it now,” 
added Mrs. Willows triumphantly. “This business would not be what 
it is if my father’s property had been left to a frivolous person.” 

“ And you considered Miss Mayfield a frivolous person ?” 

“ Frivolous to a degree that makes me wonder I could ever waste 
my time in her company.” 

“ Will you do me the favour to tell me all you know of the circum- 
stances under which Miss Mayfield left her home ?” said Eustace. “I 
can assure you that my motive for making these inquiries is no idle or 
unworthy one. You will be doing me a great service if you will give 
me what information you can in relation to this subject.” 

“Tf you put it in that manner, I will tell you all I know,” answered 
Mrs. Willows, “though it is not a pleasant subject—especially to me 
who might have suffered by Celia Mayfield’s conduct. Goodness knows 
what people might have said of me if my pa’s position in Bayham hadn’t 
been what it was.” 

There was a pause, during which the woman rearranged her silk 
dress, and then she began her friend’s story with a stony face, and 
extreme deliberation of manner. 

“T suppose you are aware that Celia Mayfield ran away from her 
home with a gentleman called Hardwick, or at least calling himself 
Hardwick, who was staying at the George Hotel when he became 
acquainted with her, and who it was easy to see was very much above 
her in station. Indeed, how she could ever bring herself to think that 
he would marry her, would be a mystery to me if I didn’t know how her 
vanity had been fostered and her looks praised by people who ought 
to have known better. She did think so; and when I warned her of 
the danger her imprudent conduct might lead her into, she persuaded 
me to think the same. ‘ Very well, Celia,’ I said ; ‘you know best; 
but it isn’t often that a gentleman whose pa is in parliament marries 
the daughter of a stationer.” He had let it slip that his father was a 
member of parliament, and he had let many things slip which proved 
that he belonged to rich people, and to high people.” 

“He was a young man, I believe ?” 

“ Five-and-twenty at most, and very handsome.” 

As Mrs. Willows pronounced these words, her gaze became suddenly 
fixed, and she sat staring at her visitor with an expression of extreme 
astonishment. 

“ Perhaps you are related to him ?” she said interrogatively. 

“T never saw him in my life. But why do you ask the question ?” 
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** Because you are like him. I didn’t notice the resemblance until 
just now ; for it’s so long since I saw him that I’d almost forgotten 
what he was like. But as I spoke to you his face came back to me. 
Yes, you are very like him. And you are really not related ?” 

“T tell you again, Mrs. Willows, that I never saw this man in my 
life. It is the Mayfield family in which I am interested. Pray go on 
with your story.” 

The beating of his heart quickened as he spoke. He had discovered 
something at least from this woman. It was something to know that 
he resembled the nameless father who had abandoned him. 

“The likeness between us is a birthright of which he could not rob 
me,” thought the young man; “or he would have deprived me of that, 
as well as of the rest.” 

“ T believe the gentleman had written a book,” resumed Mrs. Willows ; 
“a story, or a novel, or something of that kind. Celia went on about 
it in her childish way. It was the most beautiful story that ever was 
written, and soon. My poor pa forbade my reading novels, and I had 
to give my solemn promise that no book from the circulating-library 
should ever enter this house before he would allow me to walk out with 
Celia Mayfield. When she began to read the book, she didn’t know 
anything about the author ; but while she was reading it, he happened 
to go into the shop, and she went on about the story to him as she had 
gone on about it to me; and I suppose his vanity was flattered by her 
childish talk, for there never was such a childish creature about books 
and poetry and flowers and birds. He told her that he had written the 
book ; and then he wrote to her, first a note, which was delivered by his 
servant, who hung about the library until he got the opportunity of 
giving it to Celia unknown to anyone; and then letters, which were 
addressed to the post-office: and she showed me the letters. I said, 
‘Celia, those are not letters which a prudent young woman ought to 
receive.’ But it was no use talking to her. The first letter that was 
seut to the post-office lay there nearly a fortnight before she went to 
fetch it; and all that time she went on about it to me when we were 
out walking ; for he had told her that he should write, and address his 
letter to the post-office. Should she fetch it, or shouldn’t she? I said, 
‘If you take my advice, Celia, you’ll have nothing to do with it. People 
who mean honourably don’t send their letters to post-offices.’ But one 
evening, when we were coming home from a walk, we passed through 
the street where the office is: and she let go my arm all of a sudden, 
ran into the shop, and came out with a letter in her hand. As soon 
as we turned the corner into a bye lane, where there was nobody about, 
she kissed the letter, and went on like a mad thing, and then she read 
it to me; and she was as proud and happy as if a king had written 
to her.” 

** God help her, poor innocent soul !” murmured Eustace tenderly. 

“T don’t know what you call innocence,” exclaimed the matron with 
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severity ; “but if you consider ‘hat the conduct of a prudent young 
woman, I do not. The end of the story proved that I was right. Celia 
and I had been in the habit of walking on the sands in a sheltered 
place beyond the bay, where there was very little company, and where 
two young women could walk together without being followed or stared 
at. We walked there almost every evening when it was fine, and the 
gentleman at the George used to meet us there, and talk to Celia. I 
told her that I disapproved of these meetings ; but she had a way of 
talking people over, and she talked me over, and made me believe 
what she believed. If the gentleman really wanted to marry her, there 
could be no harm in her meeting him in the company of a young 
female friend. Things went on like this for some time, and then, when 
the summer season was quite over, the gentleman went away. Celia 
fretted a great deal ; but she told me he was coming back in the winter 
to see her father and to explain everything, and that there’d be an 
end to all secrecy. I said, ‘ Celia, don’t build upon his coming back. 
It’s not my wish to make you unhappy; but, if you take my advice, 
you'll forget all about him.’” 

“ But he did return ?” 

“*T suppose he did, though I never saw him after the summer. I 
gave Celia Mayfield good advice, and she wasn’t pleased to hear it. We 
had some words upon the subject ; and as my pa’s position was very 
superior to Mr. Mayfield’s, it was not likely I should suffer myself to 
be put upon by his daughter. When Celia wanted to make friends 
with me, I declined ; and from that time we never spoke. I sat under 
Mr. Slowcome at the Baptist chapel in Walham-lane, and Celia May- 
field attended the parish church ; so we didn’t often meet. When we 
did meet, Celia used to look at me in her childish way, as if she 
wanted to be friends; but I made a point of looking straight before 
me. I heard nothing more of the Mayfields until one morning in the 
winter, when a young person came into our shop and told me that Celia 
had run away from home.” 

“* Was the manner of her leaving generally known ?” 

“Tt was not. The Mayfields kept things very close. There was a 
great deal of talk, as you may suppose, and people had their opinions ; 
but nothing was ever known for certain ; and from that time to this I 
have never set eyes on Celia Mayfield.” 

“ And you never will,” said Eustace solemnly. “She is dead.” 

Mrs. Willows murmured an expression of surprise. Her hard, grim 
face softened a little, and when she spoke again her tone was a shade 
less harsh. 

“T am sorry to hear that,” she said. “I never expected to meet 
Celia Mayfield again ; but I am sorry to hear that she is dead.” 

Even for this hard nature the sanctity of the grave had some soften- 
ing influence. The linendraper’s wife could afford to think a little more 
indulgently of the spoiled and petted beauty whose loveliness had been 
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so bitter to her, now that she knew her rival had passed into those 
shadowy regions where earthly charms count for so little. Some faint 
touch of tenderness, some memory of her own youth—when Bayham 
was gayer and more pleasant, and even the sands and the sea brighter 
than they seemed now—came back to the grim, purse-proud trades- 
woman, and one solitary tear glittered in her stern gray eye. She 
brushed it away quickly, ashamed of the human emotion. 

“ You can tell me nothing more respecting the man who lured your 
friend from her home ?” 

“Nothing. Celia told me that the name by which we knew him 
Was an assumed one, but she never told me his real name. I don’t 
believe that even she knew it. She told me that he was very grand 
and very rich ; and it was easy for anyone to discover from his conver- 
sation that he was a gentleman, and had travelled half over the 
world.” 

“Do you remember the title of the book that he had written ?” 

Mrs. Willows shook her head. 

“T have forgotten it these twenty years,” she replied. “ Not being 
allowed to read such books, the name of it made no impression upon 
me. I know that it was a story, and from Celia’s talk about it I under- 
stood that it was a love story.” 

“In one or more volumes ?” 

“In one volume. I have seen it in Celia’s hand. Mr. Hardwick 
gave her a copy of it, bound in green morocco.” 

“* Had Miss Mayfield any other friend than yourself?” Eustace asked 
after a brief pause. ‘‘ Was there anyone else in whom she would have 
been likely to confide ?” 

“ No one else. Society in Bayham is very limited. Mr. Mayfield was 
so wrapped up in his daughter, and had such high ideas, on account of 
being the son of a clergyman, that he scarcely thought anyone good 
enough to associate with her. I was Celia’s only female friend.” 

“T hope you will think more tenderly of her in future,” said 
Eustace gently ; “she is now beyond all human praise or blame, and 
the turf will lie none the less lightly above her grave, let the world 
judge her never so harshly. But I, who knew her and loved her, 
would like to think that the companion of her youth remembered her 
kindly.” 

A second solitary tear bedewed the eye of Mrs. Willows. 

“I’m sure I bear no malice,” she said in an injured tone. “If 
Celia and I were at variance for some months before she left, it was 
more her fault than mine, for I gave her the best advice, and gave it 
with the best intentions. But I am quite willing to forget all that. 
Do you know if the gentleman who called himself Mr. Hardwick really 
did marry her? People in Bayham concluded by her not coming 
back that she was altogether deceived and deluded by him and his 
fine promises; and it was said her father’s heart was broken by her 
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conduct. He died very soon after, as you may be aware; and his wife 
did not long survive him.” 

“T know very little of your friend’s sad story,” answered Eustace ; 
“but I know that her life for twenty years was as pure as the life of 
an angel—as self-denying as that of a saint.” 

There was no more to be said. Eustace thanked Mrs. Willows for 
her compliance with his wishes, and took his departure. He went out 
into the High-street of Bayham very little wiser than when he had en- 
tered the prosperous emporium of Kimber and Willows. He walked 
slowly away from the mart of silks and ribbons, and found himself by 
and by on the outskirts of the town, strolling onward in an objectless 
manner, and meditating upon his mother’s broken story. 

When he paused for the first time to look about him he was face to 
face with the sea. Behind him a terrace of white houses reflected the 
full blaze of the southern sun. Before him lay the bay-——a wide ex- 
panse of tawny sand, with pools of sunlit water glimmering here and 
there upon its surface. 

The tide was low, and the wide expanse within the amphitheatre of 
rocks lay open to the foot of the pedestrian. On one side of the bay 
there arose a tall cliff; on the other a stretch of sand lay beyond the 
jutting line of rocks. Eustace crossed the bay in this direction. He 
wanted to see the place in which Celia Mayfield had walked with her 
false lover, and he knew that this lonely stretch of sand beyond the 
rocks must be the spot alluded to in his father’s letters, and mentioned 
that day by Mrs. Willows. 

It was a fit spot for a lovers’ trysting-place—far away from the 
voices of the little town, and yet within the sound of church-bells, 
which took a silvery tone as they floated hitherward across the rippling 
water. Ordinary visitors to Bayham rarely penetrated beyond the 
screen of rocks which sheltered the bay, and this smooth stretch of 
sand was not often invaded by the spades and barrows of noisy children 
or the feet of idle damsels. It was an enchanted cove, which might 
have been sacred to the fairies, so seldom did human creatures dese- 
crate its poetic loveliness. 

Here Eustace lingered for some time, still meditating the story of 
his mother’s youth, and with strangely intermingled feelings of tender- 
ness and anger in his heart. How could he ever think of her with 
sufficient love and pity? How could he ever consider her destroyer 
without considering how he should avenge her wrongs ? 

“So trusting, so childlike, and deceived so cruelly! What a villain 
he must have been! what an unutterable villain !” thought Celia’s son, 
as he contemplated the scene of his mother’s love story. It should 
have been such a sweet idyl—a modern fairy tale of rustic beauty and 
princely truth and chivalry—and it had been instead so dark a history 
of falsehood and shame. 

The sun was low in the west when Eustace left that lonely sea- 
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shore. He had been walking there for hours, indifferent alike to the 
progress of time and to the fact that he had eaten nothing since nine 
o’clock that morning. And after leaving the sands he did not return 
immediately to his hotel, but made his way to the parish churchyard, 
guided by the old Norman tower, which stood out in sombre relief 
against a rosy evening sky. There was just light enough to serve him 
in his search amongst the tombstones; nor was he long finding that 
which he sought—a tall white head-stone standing near the low wall 
which bounded the crowded burial-place. The churchyard stood on 
rising ground; and the irregular roofs and chimneys of the town, with 
here and there a glimpse of foliage, and the broad purple sea for a 
background, made no unlovely picture in the soft evening light. 

Eustace knelt upon the grass beside the simple grave, and in that 
pious attitude read the inscription on the head-stone : 


Sacred to the MAcmorpy 
OF 
EUSTACE THORBURN MAYFIELD, 


YOUNGEST SON OF THE LATE SAMUEL MAYFIELD, CURATE OF ASHE, 
IN THIS COUNTY, 


obiit April 3, 1846, ztat. 52 ; 
AND OF 
MARY CELIA, 
HIS WIDOW, SECOND DAUGHTER OF THE LATE MR, JAMES HOWDEN, FARMER, 
obiit February 1, 1847, ztat. 49. 
This stone is erected by their affectionate children. 


“Have I any right to think of them as my grandfather and my 
grandmother ?” the young man asked himself. “The law would tell 
me, no. But it is a law which had no existence when David wept for 
the son of the Shunamite woman; and David was the chosen of God.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR, JERNINGHAM’S GUEST. 


THEODORE DE BeErGerAc and Harold Jerningham were friends 
of some thirty years’ standing. There was some distant relationship 
between them—some remote cousinship arising from the intermarriage 
of a Jerningham with a De Bergerac in the reign of George the Second. 
But this inscrutable cousinship had nothing to do with the friend- 
ship between the two men. That was a sincere and spontaneous af- 
fection, such as exists now and then between two people as different 
from each other as it is possible for creatures of the same species to 
be. Harold was ten years younger than his friend in actual years, 
and his senior by a century in all qualities of heart and mind. The 
elder man retained the freshness and simplicity of a child at sixty 
years of age; the younger had parted with every attribute of youth 
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before the advent of his twenty-fifth birthday. Both were highly 
gifted; but one had scattered the treasures of intellect on every road, 
and wasted the powers of his brain in a hundred ignoble pursuits ; 
while the other had enriched his mind unconsciously in the calm se- 
clusion of a scholar’s retreat. An angel might have read the inner- 
most: secrets of Theodore de Bergerac’s heart, and would have found 
therein no taint of earthly grossness; but there had been times when 
devils might have rejoiced in the thoughts of Harold Jerningham. 
And yet the two men were friends, and had preserved an unbroken 
friendship for nearly thirty years. A Philip of Orleans, steeped to 
the very lips in the poisonous teaching of a Dubois, will in the hour 
of his deepest degradation respect the purity of childhood. Before 
the stainless robes of perfect innocence the most hardened profligate 
bows his head and covers his face, ashamed of the vices he is wont 
to be proud of—softened, melted, vanquished by that invincible purity. 
Thus it had been with Harold Jerningham. For this world-weary, 
hardened sinner the simple-minded scholar was sacred as a child. De 
Bergerac knew nothing of that Jerningham of the bachelor’s house 
in Park-lane: Jerningham the irresistible, the man who was an exile 
from the houses of careful fathers and devoted husbands; the man 
whose life would have furnished subject-matter for half-a-dozen rom- 
ances and more than one tragedy. When Harold Jerningham entered 
his friend’s house he put away the baser half of himself. A little 
cynical, a little bitter, a little hard and worldiy he must needs be 
even in that innocent society; but Jerningham the free-thinker and 
the profligate melted into thin air on the threshold of Theodore de 
Bergerac’s dwelling. 

But the two friends did not meet very often, though the house 
which Theodore de Bergerac had occupied ever since his first coming 
to England stood on the border of Mr. Jerningham’s park in Berk- 
shire,—a grand old park, in the midst of which there was a great house 
that had once been splendid, but about which there was now a certain 
air of shabbiness and decay. How should a mansion preserve its 
warmth and grandeur when the master crossed its threshold so rarely, 
and when he did come preferred to occupy a couple of dingy chambers 
on the ground-floor rather than that spacious suite of apartments 
with panelled walls and painted ceilings, in which his forefathers had 
held their state? 

M. de Bergerac was a warm partisan of the Orleans family, and 
in the revolution of forty-eight had turned his back upon his father’s 
country. He had come straight to England, where he had found a 
fair young English wife in the person of a Berkshire curate’s eldest 
daughter, and had accepted the hospitality of his friend Mr. Jerning- 
ham so far as to occupy an old-fashioned farm-house on the borders 
of the park—a house which had been built for a bailiff in the days 
of some departed Jerningham, but which had long fallen into disuse. 
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Harold would fain have persuaded the exile to take up his quarters in 
the big house, with all the lazy over-fed retainers at his disposal ; 
but De Bergerac ridiculed his friend’s offer. 

“ What should I do with your thirty bedchambers,” he wrote in 
answer to Harold’s letter of invitation, “and your great corridors, 
along which one could drive a coach-and-pair, and your housekeeper 
in a stiff silk gown, and all your grooms and hangers-on? I would 
as soon live in the palace of Versailles. Even kings and queens grow 
tired of their palaces, you will perceive; and the man who has sunk 
millions in the creation of a Versailles must needs seek domestic com- 
fort at Marly. You cannot endure your howling wilderness yourself, 
—you, who have been accustomed to splendid habitations,—and yet 
ask me to take up my abode in your thirty bedchambers, and abandon 
myself to the tyranny of your awful housekeeper. No, my dear Jern- 
ingham; give me the little Trianon—that tumble-down old farm-house 
you showed me last year in the midst of a quaint Dutch flower-garden 
—and I shall be happy. All I want is a room big enough and dry 
enough to hold my books, and I will not envy your gracious Queen 
her pompous chiteau of Windsor.” 

So the scholar and lover of books came to the farm-house, which Ha- 
rold Jerningham had taken care to make weather-tight and snug before 
the exile’s arrival. De Bergerac recognised the handiwork of his friend 
in the arrangement of this comfortable English hermitage. There 
were a few rare old Dutch pictures, a small head by Holbein, a highly- 
finished little bit by Canaletti, hanging in the oak-panelled parlour, 
which no farm-bailiff had been privileged to gaze upon. There were 
quaint little inlaid cabinets between the windows, with that delightful 
shabbiness of aspect and mellow depth of tint which distinguishes 
the treasures of Christie and Manson’s sale-room from the glaring 
freshness of modern marqueterie. And on the cabinets were fragile 
odds and ends of Derby and Worcester, Chelsea and Battersea, inter- 
mingled with those dingy-looking bronzes and intaglios which the 
soul of the collector loveth. And the biggest room in the old farm- 
house, once a kitchen, had been lined from floor to ceiling with carved 
oaken shelves for the reception of the new-comer’s library; while the 
great yawning fire-place, in which hinds and shepherds had supped 
their evening ale and roasted their sturdy legs in the days that were 
gone, was now lined with encaustic tiles and furnished with an antique 
grate of black iron-work and glittering steel. When Harold Jerning- 
ham was pleased to be generous he obeyed his impulses in a princely 
fashion. He was not a good man; but his vices and virtues were 
alike of the vieille roche, and were instinct with a kind of dignity. Let 
Lucifer fall never so low, he is the prince of devils still, and will show 
himself grander in his debasement than fiends of meaner rank. 

The country-people in the neighbourhood of Greenlands were ready 
to receive M. de Bergerac with open arms: but he did not often avail 
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himself of their friendly hospitality. He was serenely happy among 
his books and manuscripts in the chamber which his friend had 
beautified for him, and had no thought of seeking any other kind of 
happiness. The great scheme of his life, the very beginning and end 
of his existence, was the completion of a book which was to supply an 
existing void in the world of books. To this achievement he devoted 
his days and nights, choosing all his reading with reference to his one 
great scheme. The subject possessed unfailing fascination for the 
mind of the scholar. It was an inexhaustible quarry, rich with gems 
of purest water; and De Bergerac dug patiently for the precious jewels, 
content to let the years slip past him unmarked save by the slow 
growth of his mighty treatise. When the work seemed ripening and 
the hour of its completion near at hand, the scholar trembled, for he 
remembered Gibbon’s walk in the moonlit garden at Lausanne, and 
the desolation which came down upon the worker when he felt that 
his task was finished. Happily the hour of completion, which De Ber- 
gerac dreaded, was very slow to come. There was an end to the history 
of ancient Rome, but it appeared, at times, as if there could be no end 
to the history of superstition. 

The exile had passed his fortieth birthday, and had been but six 
months in England, when he married a fair young English girl—in 
a fit of absence of mind, said the ignorant, who tried to account for 
this unexpected alliance. But Harold Jerningham fathomed the secret 
of his friend’s marriage. The girl was the daughter of a curate, an 
old Orientalist, of whose reading De Bergerac had gladly availed him- 
self for his beloved work, and in whose pleasant cottage he had there- 
fore been a constant visitor. The curate’s daughter had been charmed 
out of the dullness of her life by the society of the courteous exile ; 
and from looking up to him with reverential tenderness as a mentor 
and friend, she had unconsciously grown to regard him with a deeper 
and more tender feeling than that gentle womanly friendship. A tone, 
a look, an imperceptible something not to be defined by words, revealed 
this feeling to De Bergerac before the girl was fully aware of it herself ; 
and could he be less than grateful, this exile of forty? could his own 
heart fail to yield to so insidious and innocent an attack? . Hence arose 
this marriage, which was so great a wonder to those who had only a 
superficial knowledge of the Frenchman’s character. 

It was a union of perfect happiness. M. de Bergerac’s modest 
income was more than enough for the Arcadian existence which he 
and his young wife led in the Berkshire farm-house. The curate’s 
daughter was country-bred, and was a fitting mistress for such an 
establishment. She brought the garden to the rarest perfection of 
floricultural beauty, and she distinguished herself by the adminis- 
tration of a wonderful poultry-yard. She was as happy as the summer 
day was long among her simple duties; while he, who in her eyes 
appeared the greatest of human scholars and the most adorable of men, 
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sat alone in the sacred chamber, which she entered always with sub- 
dued footsteps, as if it had been a religious temple. It was her pride 
and delight to be useful to the man she loved. She worked for him, 
and managed for him, and hoarded for him; and he found himself all 
the richer even in the matter of sordid cash for her sweet companion- 
ship. The student, looking up from his books and manuscripts, beheld 
cows grazing in the rich meadow before his window, and was told that 
the cows were his, and that the produce of those stupid creatures could 
be transformed into money, with which rare old black-letter volumes 
and manuscripts of unspeakable value could be bought in London 
sale-rooms. 

For seven years Theodore de Bergerac tasted the perfection of 
calm domestic happiness, and then the cup was snatched away from 
him. The bright face faded; the indefatigable housewife was fain to 
rest from her beloved labours. Little by little the bitter truth—which 
at first seemed almost an impossibility—came home to the stricken 
heart of the husband, and he knew that he was doomed to survive his 
young wife. The dreaded hour came, and she left him—very lonely 
without her, but, happily, not quite alone. She left one little girl—a 
fairer and brighter likeness of herself; and upon this young life the 
widower set his hopes of earthly happiness. 

It was only natural that his unfinished book should become so 
much the dearer to him by reason of this great human sorrow. The 
stricken heart refused all comfort, but the agonised mind sought to 
beguile itself into forgetfulness of pain. The student went back to his 
books, and buried himself more deeply than of old amidst the ruins 
and ashes of the past. His days were spent at his desk. His soul, 
sorely stricken in this lower world of hard realities, wandered away 
and lost itself in the infinite regions of mythic poetry. As the years 
crept past him unawares, and his daughter blossomed into early 
womanhood, and the same bright face peeped in again at his win- 
dow which had shone upon him in the brief happiness of his married 
life, it almost seemed to him as if that terrible anguish, that desolating 
loss, had been no more than a dreadful dream. 

To this man’s quiet home Harold Jerningham came sometimes as 
to a haven of shelter. He was wont to drop in upon the modest 
Berkshire household unexpectedly, with the bronze of an Oriental sun 
still upon his face, or a fur coat, in which he had travelled from 
St. Petersburg, hanging loosely on his arm. He came hither for rest, 
for a brief interval of repose from “the fever called living ;” and it 
was here, in the house that had been built for his great-grandfather’s 
bailiff, that the owner of three country-seats and something over twenty 
thousand a year found the nearest approach to happiness which he had - 
experienced during the last twenty years. 


Eustace Thorburn’s arrangements for beginning his new life were 
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of the simplest order. He found a letter from M. de Bergerac waiting 
for him on his return to London—such a letter as only a gentleman 
can write—a letter which placed the secretary at once on the footing of 
a friend, and gave him promise of friendly welcome. 

The young man spent the last night of his stay in London with 
Daniel Mayfield. The uncle and nephew dined together at one of 
those snug little haunts which the literary Bohemian affected, and 
Daniel’s soul expanded under the influence of Chambertin at nine 
shillings a bottle. He had received a cheque in payment of his latest 
massacre of the innocents in the way of reviewing, and it was in vain 
that Eustace tried to arrest his extravagant orders. 

‘“‘ The best you can do for us in the shape of dinner, Tom,” he said 
to the waiter, with whom he was on the familiar terms of an habitué ; 
“and—let me see the wine-card : yes, Dancer sticks to his old prices, I 
perceive. What nethermost circle can that man expect to inhabit in the 
lower world, I wonder? Johannisberg with the oysters, Tom: if you 
were well up in your Charles de Bernard, you would be aware that 
Chablis is the mistake of the half-educated diner. After the soup you 
may give us a bottle of the old Madeira—‘he Madeira, remember—no 
modern French concoction flavoured with burnt sugar. We will not go 
into sparkling, Tom—sparkling is the luxury of the vulgar; wines that 
leap and bubble are the pet delusion of the o7 polloi; we will therefore 
confine ourselves to the borders of the Rhine. If your still moselle 
is worthy of a gentleman’s attention, you may bring us a bottle. The 
Chambertin I know to be tolerable; so after dinner we will stick to 
that.” 

Never before had Daniel Mayfield introduced his sister’s son to any 
of the haunts in which the best hours of his own careless life had been 
wasted. The young man was as temperate as a girl, and the dinner- 
giver had his carefully-chosen wines to himself. But as Mayfield grew 
gay and eloquent with the warming influence of the Rhineland, Eustace 
Thorburn’s spirits rose in sympathy with his companion. For there 
is a subtle influence in wine which communicates itself to the man 
who does not drink as well as to the man who does; and he must be 
slow and dull of soul who can sit amongst the worshippers of Bacchus 
and not feel the fiery presence of the god, let his own beverage be no 
stronger than water. 

“JT have never brought you here before, and I should not have 
brought you here to-night, Eustace,” said Daniel, as he passed his 
newly-filled glass of burgundy beneath his nostrils with the gesture of 
a connoisseur; “I should not have brought you here to-night, my lad, 
pleasant though it is to me to see your bright face across the rosy 
vapour of the South, if you and I were not going to part company. 
This is Bohemia, Eustace—the land in which jolly good fellows go to 
the dogs in their own jolly way—and I’m not quite certain that it’s 
the worst way a man can travel to his ruin. We spend our money, 
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and we live in fear of sheriffs’ officers, and we die in sponging-houses ; 
but, after all, we escape many of the heartburnings which your very 
respectable people suffer. We are no shams—we live our own lives; 
and are ourselves alone—no phantasmal simulacra of other men. We 
take existence lightly—share our own good fortune with our needy 
brothers—and envy no man his luck. But if you have poetic aspira- 
tions and noble ambitions, if you want to be a great and a good man, 
keep clear of us—no great man ever issued from our ranks. We have 
talent, we have sometimes even genius; but we never achieve. Jones 
is of the stuff that makes a noble historian ; but Jones must have his 
night in his pet tavern, and a five-pound note at the service of the 
Pythias of the hour; so he writes showy essays for the magazines. 
Smith turns his unfinished picture to the wal, in the hour when he 
was budding into a Rubens, to paint pot-boilers for the fashionable 
dealers—a young man and woman in a boat off Twickenham, with 
underdone foliage and a flimsy blue sky, spotted with little ragged dabs 
of the palette-knife; or a girl in a striped petticoat playing croquet 
against a background in which you may count the threads of the 
canvas. Browne might write a comedy which would remind the critics 
of Sheridan ; but he cannot afford to polish the graceful turns of his 
dialogue or study the unity of his design, so he does a bad adaptation 
of a bad French vaudeville, and gets twenty pounds down on the nail 
for his labour. We possess the elements of greatness; but we can’t 
wait—we want ready money. The man with a wife and seven children 
may struggle out of poverty into greatness; but for the jolly good- 
fellow, with half-a-dozen boon companions, enduring success is an im- 
possibility.” 

Eustace had never before heard his uncle speak so seriously of him- 
self and his own set. 

“You may do great things yet, uncle Dan,” he said earnestly ; “let 
me give up this Berkshire engagement, and stop in town to work with 
you. Cut all the boon companions, and let us go in earnestly for 
honest hard work. I want to see your name allied to some perfect 
book; your talent gets frittered away upon anonymous reviews and 
essays. Oliver Goldsmith wrote the Vicar of Wakefield, and you know 
he was something of a Bohemian.” 

“He was a Bohemian who lived among such men as Johnson and 
Burke and Reynolds,” answered Daniel; “Bohemia has degenerated 
since those days. And how many more stories as perfect as the Vicar 
of Wakefield might not simple-hearted Noll have written if he had not 
been something of a Bohemian! Your great workers are jog-trot stay- 
at-home creatures. William Shakespeare was a respectable citizen, who 
saved money, and settled himself comfortably in his native town before 
he was my age, and sued his friend for a trifling debt, and made a will 
in which his domestic carefulness reveals itself by allusions to bedsteads 
and such-like household furniture ; whereby you may perceive the 
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legendary character of all popular records of the poet’s youth, for the 
man who began life by stealing deer and holding horses would never 
have developed into the bequeather of bedsteads. Say no more, lad; I 
shall hide my light in anonymous essays and reviews as long as I live, 
for I shall always be in want of ready money.” 

“Unless I can make a fortune big enough for us both, uncle Dan,” 
said the young man hopefully. At three-and-twenty one fancies it 
such an easy thing to make a fortune. All the high-roads to the 
temple of fame radiate before-the feet of youth, and it seems a mere 
matter of choice whether one is to be Shakespeare or Bacon. 

“‘If you made the fortune of a Rothschild or a Pereira, you would 
never make me a rich man,” cried Daniel. “Empty all the sands of the 
Pactolus into my pocket to-day, and before a month is out there will 
not be left one vestige of the golden river. If I were a second Midas, 
endowed with the power of changing vulgar wooden chairs and tables 
into so much solid gold, my friends and companions and the tavern- 
keepers would take the chairs and tables, and leave me a pauper. I 
must go my own way, dear boy; and the further my road lies from 
yours, the better for you. Let me hear from you sometimes; and even 
if your letters are left unanswered, think that they are carried in the 
pocket nearest your Daniel’s heart, and that they are his consolation 
when the world goes ill with him.” 


CHaApter VIII. 


GREENLANDS, 


Ir was the drowsiest hour of a drowsy August afternoon when 
Eustace Thorburn made his way on foot from the Windsor terminus 
to the bailifi’s house at Greenlands. He had put his luggage into a 
great lumbering fly, which was to crawl after him to his destination ; 
and he went on foot through the rich pastoral country, with the 
grandest castle in the world looming upon him at every turn, in all 
its proud array of battlemented tower and terrace, keep and chapel. 
He went to begin his new life, and the country through which he 
went seemed to him more beautiful than his dreams of Paradise. 
Remember that he had newly come from the sandy flats of Flemish 
Flanders, and that the fairest landscape he had beheld of late was a 
row of lindens sheltering a sluggish canal, and a herd of cattle brows- 
ing upon sunburnt table-lands. The shadow of a bitter grief was 
about and around him, and all the sunlight and beauty of the outer 
world seemed very dim and remote to him—something fair and beau- 
tiful in which he had no actual part, like a picture seen from afar 
off. But the influence of all this outward loveliness penetrated to 
his poor desolate heart, and warmed and melted it. His thoughts 
amidst these woods and pastures could never be so bitter, it seemed 
to him, as they had been in the stony quadrangle at Villebrumeuse. 
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He thought of his mother as he walked slowly along the quiet roads 

and byways; but he no longer brooded gloomily upon her wrongs on 
earth as he had been wont to brood. He fancied her happy in 
heaven. 

His way to Greenlands led him by the low meads athwart which 
the Thames winds like a silver ribbon, for the great neglected 
park of which Harold Jerningham was owner lay on the border 
of that delicious river. The way was very lonely, and somewhat in- 
tricate. Eustace had occasion to stop at more than one cottage-door, 
and to ask his way of more than one rosy-faced rustic matron, who 
came from her wash-tub to answer his inquiries, sometimes accom- 
panied by a toddling child, that peered curiously at the stranger from 
between the lattice-work of a garden-gate. The way was long and 
lonely ; but at last, when the sun was low, the pedestrian came to a gate 
in a stout oak fence, and knew that he was on the threshold of Harold 
Jerningham’s domain. The gate was unlocked, as the country people 
had told Eustace that it would be. The gate opened into the wildest 
region of the park ; but at the end of a deep glade the traveller saw the 
great red-brick mansion, massive and stately, on the summit of a grassy 
slope. 

“A noble domain,” he thought, as he stopped to contemplate the 
scene before him. “ Perhaps the heir of it is a young man with a father 
who is prouder of him than of lands or houses, or wealth or name. I 
can fancy the festivities and rejoicings when he came of age. There 
were great tents on the lawn yonder, I daresay, and oxen roasted whole, 
and monster casks of ale set running.” 

Eustace Thorburn’s imagination filled in all the details of that 
possible picture. He could see that imaginary heir walking slowly 
through a joyous crowd, with his arm linked in his father’s. It was 
upon the image of that father the young man’s mind dwelt with a 
strange melancholy yearning, half sorrow, half bitterness. How the 
proud face softened into tenderness, and the eyes grew dim with tears, 
as the father listened to the shouts and clamour of that admiring 
throng! This fatherless young man could so vividly imagine the love 
which must exist between a father and his son. Perhaps he imagined 
some more exalted feeling than ever did exist in human breasts. Per- 
haps he exaggerated the joys of such an affection; as the parched 
traveller in the desert may imagine unutterable deliciousness in a 
draught of the water that is spilt and wasted by heedless hands at the 
public fountain of a city. 

As the traveller drew nearer to the red-brick mansion the vision of 
that possible festivity melted away, for he saw that no festival could 
have been celebrated in that place for many a year gone by. The 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty, buried deep in the innermost recesses of 
a forest and forgotten by waking mankind, could have scarcely been 
more lonely or neglected of aspect than this old Berkshire mansion. 
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The rabbits frisked across the young man’s pathway as he went through 
the shadowy arcades, and the golden plumage of a pheasant glimmered 
here and there among the fern and underwood. Everywhere there was 
neglect and decay. The grass grew long and rank, and even in the 
gardens, where the handiwork of the gardener was visible, and where 
Eustace saw two feeble old men mowing the grass, it was evident that 
the work was only half done. 

The path which Eustace had been directed to take led him past the 
gardens, which were only divided by an invisible fence from the park. 
He could have gone to the bailiff’s house by the high-road had he 
chosen; but this short-cut across the park saved him nearly a mile, and 
was a pleasanter way. To Eustace it was unspeakably delightful. The 
solemn quiet of the place imparted a new charm to its natural loveli- 
ness. A turn in his path brought him presently upon a wide expanse 
of smooth turf, shadowed here and there by great oaks and beeches, 
and across this wooded lawn he saw the river, gleaming bright and 
blue, athwart a fringe of trembling rushes. He paused for a few 
moments, transfixed by the tranquil loveliness of this English land- 
scape, steeped in the rosy light of a summer evening. 

“T suppose the owner of the place is a poor man, who cannoi afford 
to occupy it,” he thought ; whereby it may be seen how a stranger, who 
judges by appearances, is likely to form a false conclusion. 

Eustace Thorburn was ready to bestow his compassion upon the 
man who was lord of this enchanting domain, and yet unable to enjoy 
its loveliness. 

The gray walls and red-tiled roof of the bailiffs house appeared 
between two masses of foliage as he drew near the border of the park. 
It was a house with many gables and great stacks of rickety-looking 
chimneys. Such a house as inspires contempt in the mind of a practical 
modern architect, by reason of the space that is frittered away on un- 
necessary passages, and little bits of rooms too small and dark for any 
civilised inhabitant, and ghastly cupboards in unsuspected places. It 
was a house in which a gang of burglars might have taken up their 
abode, and lived in ease and comfort for a week, without the family 
being made aware of their presence. It was a house in which one could 
hardly retire to rest without expecting to see a pair of appalling Eyes 
staring at one through a crevice in the panelling, or two dreadful Boots 
emerging from beneath the drapery of the bed. If furniture of the 
commonest fashion and fresh from the upholsterer takes to itself awful 
voices after midnight, and creaks and groans with dismal significance 
in a modern London habitation, as it will—witness universal experience 
—what might not be expected from old oak bureaus and Elizabethan 
arms-chairs in this gabled dwelling ? The out-buildings and disused 
chambers had that damp, earthy odour, which is known to every imagi- 
native mind as the smell of ghosts ; and that ubiquitous and nameless 
suicide, who seems to have hung himself or cut his throat at some 
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remote date in every old house, had hung himself here, and made 
himself obnoxious to simple Berkshire maid-servants by those Cock- 
lane-like scrapings and tappings and rushings which the sternly com- 
monplace mind is apt to attribute to rats. 

This was the place to which Eustace Thorburn came in the rosy 
summer evening to begin his new life. The garden, which he entered 
by a low wooden gate, was the growth of a hundred and fifty years, 
and was as securely walled in by thick and high hedges of holly and 
yew as it could have been by the work of any mortal builder. The 
air was odorous with bright English flowers ; and as the stranger drew 
near the house he was greeted by such a burst of honest woodland 
music from the throats of blackbirds and thrushes, larks and linnets, 
as he never remembered to have heard in all his life before. 

They were caged birds that sang so blithely, and their cages hung 
in the roomy wooden porch with a thatched roof, over which there was 
spread a curtain of flowering clematis and rich crimson-veined honey- 
suckle. Out of this dusky porch a great Newfoundland dog sprang 
at the intruder, awakening distant echoes by his deep-toned thunder. 
But a woman’s voice, very sweet and melodious as the young man 
thought, called from the cottage, “ Down, Hephestus!—dquiet, boy ; 
quiet!” Eustace wondered what kind of woman this could be who 
lived in the student’s cottage and called her dog Hephestus. 

The Newfoundland crouched at the stranger’s feet, obedient to the 
sound of that familiar voice ; and then a man’s footstep sounded in the 
porch, and Theodore de Bergerac came out to meet his secretary. Eus- 
tace had been too much occupied by bitter and sorrowful thoughts 
within the last week to puzzle himself by speculative ideas about his 
new employer; but of course he had some vague notion—unconsciously 
conceived—of what M. de Bergerac would be like, and the real M. de 
Bergerac was the very reverse of that shadowy creature of his imagin- 
ing. There had been in his mind some faint picture of a little wizen 
old man with a weird face and a black-velvet skull-cap. Why a black- 
velvet skull-cap he could not have said; but possibly that kind of head- 
gear is in a manner allied with the idea of extreme erudition and much 
consumption of midnight oil. He had fancied a frail, wasted creature, 
with long, straggling white hair falling in unkempt locks upon the 
greasy collar of a dressing-gown; and lo, the man who came to greet 
him was tall and stalwart, with a bright frank face which had once been 
very handsome, and was handsome still, and iron-gray hair arranged 
with scrupulous neatness. He walked rather lame, and carried a cane 
with a head of oxidised silver, exquisitely modelled—a gem in its way, 
like all the surroundings of-its possessor, who had the taste of a Ber- 
nard or a Bohn. 

This was Theodore de Bergerac, the man who at sixty years of age 
retained the freshness and gaiety of six-and-twenty. The lameness 
which afflicted him now had afflicted him for the last thirty years, for 
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it was the result of a musket-wound received at the siege of Antwerp. 
The student had been a soldier in those days, and had done good 
service under the brave young leader he loved so well. 

M. de Bergerac greeted Eustace with friendly courtesy. He spoke 
the English language perfectly; and it was only by a certain delicate 
precision of pronunciation—a somewhat measured accent—and by an 
occasional Gallic locution that strangers discovered his nationality. 

“Welcome to Greenlands, Mr. Thorburn. If you are fond of the 
country, I think you will love Berkshire. It has all the richness of 
southern France, and all the home-like comfort of Normandy. If we 
were a little nearer the sea, and could catch the breath of the ocean 
now and then from the summit of our hills, we should be in Paradise. 
But a man cannot expect to be quite in Paradise; and I suppose this is 
as near an approach to Eden as we can hope for upon earth. Have 
you dined? We live as people lived in French provincial towns when 
I was a boy; and our hours are as early as those of the country-people 
round about us. I suppose in London the world is beginning to dress 
for dinner. We dined half-a-dozen hours ago; but I can promise you 
an excellent supper. My little ménagére has made arrangements for 
a perfect banquet in your honour.” 

Eustace wondered whether the little ménagére and the lady who had 
called to the dog were one and the same person. It was very foolish of 
him to wish that it might be so, and to imagine that the person must 
needs be young and beautiful. But then poetical three-and-twenty 
is subject to such foolish wishes and imaginings. 

Theodore de Bergerac and his secretary went into the house, where 
lights began to glimmer here and there in the dusk. The room into 
which the Frenchman led Eustace had that sweet rustic charm peculiar 
to country drawing-rooms; but the stranger fancied it had a certain 
harmonious beauty which he had never beheld in any other apartment. 
Every thing in it was beautiful. There were no false forms, no dis- 
cordant tones lurking here and there to mar the harmony of the general 
effect. No pert young Cupid in Parian folded his mis-shapen wings, or 
uplifted his insolent pug nose before the outraged beholder—no hideous 
form of modern vase or flower-pot—no gaudy abomination of cheap 
Bohemian glass offended the eye; no impossible roses and lilies in Ber- 
lin-wool and bead-work offered themselves as a flowery couch for the 
visitor’s repose. A subdued harmony of form and colour pervaded 
every object. The valuable books scattered lavishly in every direction 
made no parade of their costliness. The rare old china needed exami- 
nation before its beauty revealed itself. Everything was fresh and 
pure and delicate. There was a perfume of many flowers mingled 
with the subtle aroma of Russia-leather bindings, very pleasant to the 
stranger’s nostrils. New though the place was to him, he had no sense 
of strangeness: he felt rather as if he had come home to some delicious 
and familiar resting-place for which he had long been yearning. Per- 
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haps this feeling may have been a vague foreshadowing of his fate. 
Perhaps he had a faint semi-consciousness of the fact that perfect happi- 
ness was to come to him in that house. 

The two men sat for some little time in the dimly-lighted roon— 
lighted only by a pair’of small wax candles in antique bronze candle- 
sticks. They talked of many things, gliding imperceptibly from one 
subject to another without either jerks or pauses in the smooth current 
of talk. De Bergerac was a delightful talker—playful and serious, gay 
and earnest by turns—now childishly emphatic about trifles, now touch- 
ing the profoundest subjects with a graceful lightness. Eustace was 
charmed by his new employer, and began to think that his lines had 
fallen in pleasant places. 

He may have been still more inclined to think so a few minutes 
later, when a trim little maid-servant announced that supper was 
ready, and M. de Bergerac led him into the dining-room. 

The dining-room was only an old-fashioned oak-panelled chamber, 
like the drawing-room; but the hands which had beautified the one 
had imparted the same air of grace and refinement to the other. There 
were more pictures and books and china, more fresh flowers in vases of 
dark-blue Wedgwood ; and, above all, there was that sweet home-like 
aspect, which has a deeper charm than is to be imparted by the 
choicest treasures of art or the fairest gifts of nature. A small round 
table was laid for supper; and the bright colouring of a lobster, the 
tender green of a salad, the varied hues of some fruit piled high in a 
basket-shaped china dish, to say nothing of all the glitter and sparkle 
of rare old-fashioned glass and silver, or the amber, and ruby of wines, 
made no uninviting picture under the mellow light of the lamp. 

But there was a fairer picture to be seen in that chamber, which 
distracted the stranger’s gaze from the hospitable preparations that had 
been made for him—the picture of a girl standing by a ponderous old 
easy-chair, with her white hands loosely folded on the cushion, and 
with the great black Newfoundland dog at her feet. 

In the course of his eventless life Eustace Thorburn had not seen 
many beautiful women, so it is a small thing to say that the girl he 
saw to-night seemed to him the loveliest creature he had ever beheld. 
The dark beauties of Villebrumeuse, rich in the southern graces of their 
Spanish ancestors, had flashed their black eyes upon the young English- 
man sometimes as he paced the quiet streets of their city, but had gone 
by unnoticed by him. It may have been that to-night his imagination 
was unusually exalted, his mind peculiarly prone to receive impressions, 
for it seemed to him as if he had passed out of the dull, beaten tracks 
of every-day life into an enchanted region, a kind of Arcadian fairy- 
land, of which this beauteous creature was a fitting queen. 

She was an honest English beauty, and the brightness of her com- 
plexion had ripened under an English sun. Her dark-blue eyes 
seemed darker and bluer by reason of the rosy bloom of her cheeks 
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and the crimson of her perfect mouth. The dusky gold of her hair 
was no fictitious charm derived from the costly washes of a court per- 
fumer. She was no spurious Venetian beauty, with locks of tawny 
red; but a fair English girl, fresh and bright as a woodland summer 
morning, pure as a flower with the dew upon its opening petals. Her 
white muslin dress was unrelieved by a trinket or a ribbon; but what 
need had she of colour or jewels, whose eyes were more brilliant than 
the rarest sapphires, whose lips were richer than rubies, and in whose 
innocent young beauty there was a brightness surpassing the radiance 
of earthly gems ? 

“‘ My daughter,” said M. de Bergerac; ‘my daughter Helen, Mr. 
Thorburn.” Whereupon this enchanting creature greeted the stranger 
with a bright smile and some indistinct murmur of welcome. They 
seated themselves at the little supper-table presently, and this divine 
Helen looked on admiringly while her father carved a forequarter of 
lamb. It was a long time since Eustace had taken a hasty snack of 
luncheon with his uncle before starting for Windsor, yet he had little 
appetite for that innocent Berkshire lamb. His gaze wandered from 
the contents of his plate to Helen de Bergerac’s fair young face; and if 
he had been sharing the Barmecide’s shadowy feast, he could scarcely 
have been more unconscious of the flavour of the viands or the aroma 
of the wines. 

“Help yourself to some of that Medoc, Mr. Thorburn,” said his 
host; “and be sure you do justice to my daughter’s salad. Helen is a 
salad-maker whom Brillat Savarin might have approved. The salad is 
the chef-@euvre of amateur art. No hired cook ever yet excelled in 
the composition of a salad. ‘The task is too delicate for a hand that 
has been soiled by wages.” 

Eustace blushed. 'Three-and-twenty is so horribly sensitive. Was 
not he going to take wages in that house? He stole a look at his 
host’s daughter, and wondered whether she felt a patrician contempt 
for her father’s secretary. She had the blood of Spanish grandees in 
her veins for all she was so bright an English beauty. Heaven knows 
what haughty hidalgo might have infused his pride into those azure 
veins. 

“She is aptly named,” thought the young man; “Helen, the 
destroyer of ships and of men. Helen, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Nemesis—for I will never believe that poor Leda was any more than 
the nurse of that fatal creature. Helen, the daughter of Nemesis—let 
me remember her parentage, and beware of her !” 

He discovered one fact in relation to Mademoiselle de Bergerac 
before the evening was over, though he could only watch her furtively 
now and then while her father was talking. He discovered that the 
heart of this fatal enchantress was already engaged, and that he who 
came to lay siege to it would have need of patience and constancy. 
She was in love with her father. She watched him with tender, reve- 
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rential eyes, and listened to him as to the voice of an oracle. Once, 
when his hand lay on the arm of his chair, she lifted it gently to her 
lips. And in all this there was no taint of affectation. No dryad of 
those Berkshire woods could have been more innocently natural than 
this descendant of Spanish hidalgos. No consciousness of her love- 
liness and fascination disturbed her sweet serenity as she talked to 
her father’s secretary. She talked to him of the country and pastoral 
pleasures and pursuits, and he divined from her talk that her country 
life was very dear to her. Her father went to London very often, she 
told Eustace in the course of the evening, to buy books; and some- 
times, but very rarely, took her with him. 

“ And then I see the sHops,” she said ; and by the tone of subdued 
ecstasy with which she pronounced this word Eustace discovered for the 
first time that she was mortal. “Iam afraid you will despise me very 
much for liking to see the shops. Papa does. He thinks it is the most 
foolish thing in the world to be fond of standing on a crowded pave- 
ment to look at dresses and bonnets that one is never likely to have.” 

“Or to want,” interposed M. de Bergerac, looking proudly at the 
girl’s animated face. ‘“ What could a little girl who makes butter do 
with fine silk dresses; and she is able to make butter for Windsor 
market, this young lady, as well as she is able to read Greek,” added 
the father fondly. 

Eustace watched the two faces with a pensive admiration. Here 
was that ideal father of whom he had dreamed so often; here was 
that pure and perfect love which he had fancied. 

It was late before the little party separated, for M. de Bergerac had 
a student’s attachment to the quiet of midnight, and an absent-minded 
man’s unconsciousness of the flight of time. The clock of some village 
church-tower, hidden away somewhere beyond the beeches and oaks of 
Greenlands, struck twelve half an hour before the Frenchman conducted 
Eustace to the room that had been prepared for him. It was only 
a rustic chamber, with latticed casements set deep in a wall of old- 
fashioned solidity. The white draperies were faintly perfumed with 
that odour of rose-leaves and lavender which is as the very breath of 
the country. The lattice was open, and there was a vase of flowers 
on the broad window-ledge. Eustace wondered who had arranged those 
flowers. Not the trim little maid-servant surely. She would have 
squeezed the tender blossoms into a tightly-packed circular bunch; 
while these were only a few loose half-budding roses nestling among 
cool green leaves. 

The lattice was open, and the harvest-moon shone full and bright 
above the woods of which Harold Jerningham was master. Eustace 
stood at the open casement for some time after his host had left him. 
He stood there in the solemn stillness, looking out across those sombre 
masses of foliage towards the moonlit river — so difficult to believe in 
by this light as an earthly river, navigable by coal-barges, and instru- 
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mental in the turning of paper-mills. He looked out upon that land- 
scape of semi-divine beauty, and thought with a half-contemptuous 
pity of the man who owned it. Theodore de Bergerac had talked of 
his friend during the varied course of that evening’s conversation, and 
Eustace had discovered that the lord of Greenlands was a lonely and 
childless wanderer—a wanderer in first-class carriages, and a dweller in 
the most expensive caravanserais ; but not the less homeless and joyless 
and purposeless—not the less a standing example of the worthlessness 
of earthly prosperity. 

Eustace Thorburn, the nameless and fatherless, pitied this childless 
man. It was scarcely strange if he let the underwood grow wild in his 
park, and the foul duckweed obscure the blue bosom of his lake. For 
whom should he be careful, for whom should he adorn and beautify, 
for whose sake should he plant young trees, or cut new avenues in the 
woodland? For what purpose should he heap up riches, who knew 
not what strange hand was destined to gather them ? 

But the secretary did not brood long on the sorrowful fate of that 
unknown Harold Jerningham. A fairy image came between him and 
the moonlit park, and it bore the likeness of Helen de Bergerac. 

“T waste my thoughts upon a girl’s foolish face, when I ought to be 
thinking of the work that lies before me,” the young man said to him- 
self, in angry scorn of his own weakness. “Let me remember why 
I am here, and keep my brain clear of my employer’s daughter, in order 
that I may be able to help him honestly with his book.” 

He slept soundly and sweetly, lulled by the faint rustling of the 
foliage and the far-away murmur of the river. But his slumbers were 
not dreamless. He thought he saw the old red-brick mansion all ablaze 
with light. Long rows of windows shone on the darkness of the night, 
joyous music was wafted from the open lattices, and an indistinguish- 
able someone in a crowd, that was all confusion and clamour, told him 
that the heir of Greenlands had come of age. 

He woke to find the sunshine in his room, and to hear Helen de 
Bergerac singing a waltz of Verdi’s ; while the song-birds in the porch 
strained their melodious throats to the uttermost in the endeavour 
to drown their mistress’s music. 
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LONDON PARKS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


I. St. James's Park 
LONDON PARKS IN GENERAL 


THERE is a wicked, old, misogynic, anti-matrimonial epigram, written 
by we know not what hand, long since gone to dust. We are not sure 
that we remember it fully ; so we cannot say whether we have improved 
or injured it by paraphrase. It runs somewhat in this way: 


“ When Milton was in wedlock crossed, 
*T was then his Paradise was lost ; 
When once more free and unrestrained, 
Then was his Paradise regained,” 


Very clever, is it not, ladies? but still it is very wicked. 

This epigram has no business in this place; but the essay-writer is 
by nature a rambler, whose delight and duty it is to wander from his 
subject ; to have no subject, in fact, but to show his superlative skill 
in cooking by making good broth out of a flint stone and a sprig of 
parsley. Yet ‘the Dougal creature” in this case claims to be allowed 
some glimmering of reason; for we mean to indicate that the London 
park is the Paradise regained of the prolétaire, of the street-child, of 
the nursemaid, of that noble body of men the Household Brigade, of 
the chivied tramp, of the needy gentleman, of the tired mechanic, of 
lovers of all ranks, of embryo boating-men, of kite-flying boys, and of 
the jaded student. 

Talk of the lotus-eater on a sea-cliff, watching dreamily the distant 
sail, or observing the great orange-banded bee, that, when it leaves 
the little dry purple blossom of the thyme beside one’s cheek, leaves a 
silence that is sleepily intense. Talk of the Sybarite rising from his 
perfume-bath beneath the myrtle-boughs to throw himself into soft 
seas of rose-leaves. Neither of them approached the profundity of the 
enjoyment of that black-visaged tired London prentice in the dirty 
canvas jacket and paper cap, whom we see throwing himself face down- 
wards on the warm thick grass, not far from the Fagus communis, or 
“common beech,” nearly opposite the entrance to the Green Park— 
five P.M. of a hot June afternoon. The black-wooled sheep feed near 

. him, careless of the butcher. There is a canary singing its heart 
out (most thoughtless of prisoners) in the balcony of Spencer House. 
The grinding roar of the Piccadilly cabs comes faint and muffled 
through the tepid air; the great white clouds roll and topple on to- 
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wards Hyde Park; yet no Diana comes to kiss this Endymion till he 
wakes. Lifeguardsmen pass—scarlet giants, flamingo giraffes, whom 
no horse could carry—children gambol by, nursery-maids prattle and 
chatter, public-office men stride home to Brompton or Chelsea, burglars 
mutter about the next “crib” to be “ cracked,”—the happy lad sleeps 
on in Elysium. He may be idling; the great cylinders may groan for 
him, the foreman reddens and swears horribly. What recks our boy? 
Nature has taken him to her welcoming bosom. He dreams of wealth 
and ease: he is in blue and white, leading his master’s daughter to the 
door of St. George’s, Hanover-square. All the office are there (par- 
ticularly that beast Miggs, who makes him set-up all Badfist’s Ms.) ; 
but he (boy) is too proud to turn his head towards them. Let the king 
have his crown, the lord chancellor his wig; pass over to the poet his 
useless laurels (when they’re dry, how they’ll burn and crackle!) ; give 
the soldier his medals :—this, this alone is true unalloyed happiness— 
while it lasts. Boxes on the ear, fines, threats, after-time, may come; but 
they will never take away the pleasure of that stolen afternoon nap, 
face downwards, in the park. 

We English are proud of our Parks; and somebody once called 
them, anatomically, “the lungs of London.” About the only good thing 
the Prince Regent ever did was to give us another park. No; yes—we 
had forgotten, but we apologise: there was another good thing; yes, 
his most gracious majesty invented a new neckcloth. Honour where 
honour is due; also, Magna est veritas et prevalebit. It is to our cli- 
mate, rather than to our glorious Constitution, Magna Charta, Mr. 
Disraeli, the trial by jury, or Mr. Lowe, that we owe our Parks. The 
Prado is fine, the Champ de Mars is spacious; but under such suns 
the grass frizzles and scorches till it becomes like the parsley round a 
cételette avec sauce piquante. There are no sunny showers and violet- 
tinged rainbows to keep the turf flower-sprinkled, lush, and vigorous. 
Without grass, a park is what a wedding-breakfast would be without 
champagne—a mockery and a deception. In France and Spain one 
can only endure a park early in the morning and late in the evening. 
New York will have a grand park one of these days; but it is very 
young yet, and the trees are scarcely bigger than those old-fashioned 
crisp green firs that you meet with in a box of Dutch toys. We have 
an excruciating, capricious, petulant climate, it must be allowed ; still 
it permits us to have parks, and, as Charles Stuart used to judiciously 
observe, ours is a climate that allows more walking days in the year 
than any other; so we have much to be thankful for, however we may 
suffer from rheumatism. 


ST. JAMES’S PARK IN PARTICULAR. 


THE park of eighty-seven acres (shaped like a boy’s kite, observes 
Mr. Cunningham) was originally the snug secluded enclosure of a hos- 
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pital of St. James, that Spanish saint famous for his white horse, who 
appeared to the Cid in battle whenever he struck off a Moorish head. 
Whether this saint became popular before or after King Henry’s stately 
Spanish wife came over from Arragon, topographical history does not 
inform us. The hospital devoted to the prayers and vigils of fourteen 
leper women was ruthlessly seized by the rapacious tyrant, who con- 
trived at the same time to detest Luther and hate the Pope; he made 
a manor of the domain, altered or rebuilt the house, shaped a quasi- 
palace out of it, annexed the present park and joined it to Whitehall, 
and ringed it in with a brick wall. We picture the bluff Mormon king, 
with his pig’s eyes, long nose, and square jowl, standing and watching 
his improvements with the air and straddle, as Leigh Hunt cleverly 
remarks, of a butcher standing at his door and crying, “ Buy, buy, buy!” 
The poor leper sisters, with their envy at the happiness of the careless 
outer world, their regret at that envy, their renewed envy, their re- 
newed repentance, gave way to the restless splendour of a palace,—the 
happiness and the misery that dwell under gilt roofs. 

The fore-court of Buckingham Palace was once part of the Park; 
it is said that Queen Anne allowed the Duke of Buckingham (Dryden’s 
patron) to use it as the approach to his new house, rebuilt by a Dutch 
architect in 1703. But let us, before we go any farther, chart-out 
the district whose changes we are humbly attempting to describe. 
Consider the Park triangular and of the kite-like shape of England. 
At the broad head stands the Horse Guards, the Admiralty on the 
left, the new Treasury on the right; at the pointed tail is a very dull 
and mean palace; on the north, or the Piccadilly side, come the Green 
Park, Stafford House, St. James’s Palace, Marlborough House, Carlton 
House-terrace, and Carlton-ride; on the south, Queen-square and the 
Wellington Barracks, the home of the gallant and over-worked House- 
hold troops. The north side is the Mall, the south the Birdcage-walk ; 
Storey’s-gate is on the south; Spring-gardens borders the north; the 
great gravelled space before the park-front of the Horse Guards is the 
Parade. This was formerly part of the Tilt-yard of the old Whitehall 
Palace, when the road to Westminster was crossed by a gateway. On 
the spot where the great mortar and the Egyptian cannon now stand, 
Shakespeare makes Falstaff describe Shallow as getting his head broken 
by John of Gaunt for crowding forward during a tournament. In the 
sunset of chivalry in Elizabeth’s time, Sir Philip Sidney broke his 
lances here valiantly; Leicester, Hatton, and Essex rode at the rings 
here, and performed in tilting pageants, which Spenser and Shakespeare 
could not fail to have witnessed. Many a young Harry with his beaver 
up here won the smiles of the Juliets and Rosalinds in the court of the 
lion-hearted queen. 

In the time of Charles I. there were what would now be called 
“Cremornes” at either end of this Park: at the west end the Mulberry 
garden, originally planted by the wish of that intolerable pedant and 
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bad king, James I., to encourage the production of English silk ; and 
at the east Spring-gardens, where the reckless gallants danced and 
revelled during the Protectorate, till Cromwell sternly closed them. 
After the Restoration both were superseded by Vauxhall. 

One cold bitter January day in 1648-9, King Charles, that un- 
wise and promise-breaking monarch, walked down the north side of 
St. James’s Park on his way to a scaffold outside the Banqueting House 
at Whitehall (opposite the present Horse Guards). Bishop Juxon was 
by his side, and there were musketeers and partisan-men before and 
behind him. Whether he deserved death or not for his illegalities, one 
thing is certain, that his execution was a blunder of the Puritans; for 
it lost them all the timid people, and it made Charles a martyr. As 
we believe Fox once cleverly said, “Two men gave King Charles his 
romantic reputation—his portrait-painter and his headsman.” It is said 
that on his way to where the man in the mask stood grimly waiting 
for him, Charles,—who certainly died with belief in himself and his 
cause, and decorously, quietly, and like a gentleman,—calmly pointed 
out to one of his attendants a tree near Spring-gardens which had been 
planted by his unfortunate brother, Prince Henry; that hopeful lad who 
pitied Raleigh in the Tower, and whose death is said to have not been 
over-lamented by his jealous and debased father. 

On a “fair” November evening (1652), that dull but worthy and 
plodding lawyer, Mr. Bulstrode Whitelocke, against whose fat head Mr. 
Carlyle, in his valuable collection of Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, 
is never tired of railing, refreshing himself in this Park after his day’s 
dusty toil, met the Lord General Cromwell, who saluted him with more 
than ordinary courtesy, and desired him to walk aside and hold some pri- 
vate discourse. This private discourse bore on rather an interesting sub- 
ject, and was indeed almost as full of matter as private discourse well 
could be. The Cavaliers were plotting in the west, the Fifth-Monarchy 
men were roaring in Moorfields. The nation was like a jibbing horse, 
and needed a tighter rein. Cromwell had begun to consider whether 
he could not serve God and do his work as a king better than as a lord- 
general. He had persuaded himself, no doubt, that God had called 
him to endure the calumnies and outcries that would follow such a 
step of apparent ambition. Even dull Whitelocke was staggered when 
Cromwell, suddenly fixing his eyes on him, said, “ What if a man 
should tale upon him to be king ?? But the honest lawyer had the courage 
to warn the Protector of what he thought a dangerous step, and replied, 
“T think the remedy would be worse than the disease.” 

Cromwell was in the habit of sounding men; so he took this hint 
and refused the crown—who knows with what reluctance? for a 
crown is hard to refuse, and is not offered to a country gentleman every 
day—and the next year was chosen Lord Protector. King or no king, 
shake all our sovereigns in a basket, and you’ll not find among the lot 
a wiser and juster ruler than Oliver. 
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On that stormy night of September 3, 1658, when Cromwell yielded 
up his great soul to its Maker, whom it had served so well, the wind 
dismantled many of the great Henry VIII. trees in St. James’s Park, 
tearing them up by the roots as easily as if they had been radishes, 
The Puritans listened with dread to that voice of heaven—the storm, 
and said that the angels were bearing away the great Lord Protector to 
his rest; but the imprisoned Cavaliers, over their ribald cups in the 
Gate-House, shouted that the devil had come for old red-nosed Noll at 
last, and, clashing their pint stoups together exultingly, roared boister- 
ously the gallant and vigorous song still extant, ‘The king shall enjoy 
his own again ;” while the puritan weavers in adjacent garrets hushed 
their psalms as the sons of Belial, flushed with wine, grew madder and 
more riotous, and godly men passing the prison-gate ground threats 
between their teeth, and talked of Naseby and the crushing charge of 
the Ironsides that broke Rupert’s lines as if they had been cobwebs. 

Then came the Restoration, to release the Bromes and Lovelaces, 
and let the weavers starve in their tavern-attics and Fetter-lane dens. 
The grave men in drab and gray and black gave way to the belaced and 
perfumed rakes who had grafted the vices of France upon the follies of 
England. The swarthy, ill-favoured king, with the cynicism and pas- 
sions ofa dissolute and needy refugee, wanted a park to play at mall in, 
to stroll about in with his wanton duchesses and reckless courtiers—his 
Portsmouth, his Cleveland, his Sedley, his Killigrew, and his Rochester. 

A good and thoughtful man would have begun his reign in com- 
mon gratitude by rewarding those who had bled and suffered so deeply 
for him: Charles began his by building a snow-house and an ice-house 
to cool his French wine. A wise man would have set to work heart and 
soul to pacify the country and calm the fears of the Independents: 
Charles, with his spaniels at his heels, began laying down a Mall and 
building an aviary for ducks. The nation’s head servant had returned 
to beggar England, to receive alms from France, to degrade and debase 
us among the nations. No wonder that the Puritans, who saw God's 
hand in everything, looked on the Plague and the Fire as two angels 
of vengeance. 

Charles sent for Le Notre, the great gardener of Louis Quatorze, 
who widened three ponds into one, and cut a long straight canal in 
the formal manner of the age—a hundred feet wide. According to 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, Dr. Morison, who had been engaged in laying 
out the gardens of the Duke of Orleans, now the Palais Royal, was 
also Charles’s adviser. He added thirty acres to the Park, and made 
decoys for ducks in channels cut at the eastern end of the main canal. 
The triangular insulated meadow between these windings was called 
Duck Island; and of this Barataria St. Evremont, the French wit, 
philosophical essayist, and toady of Mazarin’s niece, was appointed 
governor with a salary. In the time of Charles I. there had been 
a menagerie in the Park, which was then a mere wooded meadow 
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studded with trees, and intersected with simple narrow country foot- 
paths. Hollar gives a view of it in 1644, as a background to his figure 
of Summer. Poor man, not long after it was beautified he died in the 
most abject poverty. 

Charles, reckless with his new-come money, built a small ring- 
fence for deer, laid out a “ Physique,” or botanic garden, with orange- 
trees and scarce plants, and filled the old menagerie with tigers, giraffes, 
elks, and antelopes. He employed three hundred men to work at the 
canal, rail off the Mall, strew it with powdered cockle-shells, fill up 
the huge ditches, fell the bushes, level the rising ground, plant lime- 
trees in avenues, and spread broad gravel walks, in the manner of 
France. 

Energetic in the pursuit of pleasure alone, Charles pressed forward 
these costly improvements with all the energy Cromwell had expended 
to daunt Spain, or to save the Vaudois. As late as 1677, the public 
accounts show large sums spent by Charles on his decoys in the Park, 
on wiring-in enclosures, spreading reeds and constructing withy-pots 
for nests; on oatmeal, tares, and hempseed for the birds; and on con- 
structing bridges on Duck Island. When Berenger, a friend of Dr. 
Johnson, was writing his History of Horsemanship, he found in the 
ledgers at the King’s Mews an annual charge for hempseed; yet none 
was then ever used there. It was discovered that the item had been 
regularly made ever since the reign of Charles II., who had required it 
to feed his ducks. Such are public accounts, and such the care, vigil- 
ance, and absence of routine with which they are audited! How many 
hempseeds there must be in our government books if a Joseph Hume 
could only overhaul them! Colley Cibber, that very wise old actor, 
who had seen Charles feeding his ducks and playing with his dogs in 
St. James’s Park, remarks shrewdly in that admirable book, his Apology, 
that this “ indolent amusement” made “ the common people adore him, 
and consequently overlook in him what in a prince of a different 
temper they might have been out of humour at.” 

What a lesson for bad kings to be agreeable and free from pride! 
Here is a king who neglects his friends, rewards his enemies, takes 
bribes from the French to betray his country, turns Catholic—secretly, 
allows the Dutch to insult England and destroy half our fleet before our 
eyes, corrupts the morals of the whole nation;—and yet the fool-rabble 
adore him, because, forsooth, he walks in public with his dogs and 
harem, and flings handfuls of hempseed to ducks, gold-fish, and pet 
cormorants! Well, manners, fortune, and good-nature can save even 
a rascal from many misfortunes. 

Pall-mall, the French game that was such a favourite with Charles, 
had been common in England even in his grandfather’s reign—certainly 
in his father’s. It was a mixture of the principles of golf and hockey. 
It was played with a sort of croquet-mallet with an elastic handle, and 
the object was to drive the ball through a hoop hung from the end of 
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a pole. The man who drove it home with the least number of strokes 
won. Sometimes bets were made as to the number of strokes in which 
this would be accomplished. Before the Mall in the Park, the game 
had been played in the street that still bears its name. Waller, that 
courtly flatterer, who had blown Cromwell’s praise bravely upon a 
trumpet, warbled eulogies to Charles upon the most dulcet of flutes. 

Artful flatterer, he sketches in glowing verse “our prince’s” match- 
less force, praises his graceful mien, his strong limbs and lovely shape 
(not a word about his face, however, which was hard, sinister, swarthy, 
and deeply-trenched) ; he paints him for us at the Mall. Princes do 
everything well—that has been often observed. 


“ No sooner has he touch’d the flying ball, 
But ’tis already more than half the Mall; 
And such a fury from his arm hath got, 
As from a smoking culverin ’twere shot : 
May that ill fate my enemies befal, 

To stand before his anger as the bali!” 


There is a certain fatality attends insincere verses, and no enemy of 
Waller’s could have wished him to produce a lamer line than the last 
we have quoted. The court poet, anxious to redeem his puritanism, 
then goes on to describe the future amusements of the Park: the lovers 
in the shade, the gallants dancing by the river-side, the bathers in 
summer, the sliders in winter; the music from the boats answered by 
the echoes; the flocks of 


“ new sprung fowl], that shroud 
The wanton sailers with a feathery cloud ;” 


the silver fish gliding by the barges; the ladies angling in the crysial 
lake, or feasting on the fish they had taken— 


‘“* At once victorious with their lines and eyes, 
They make the fishes and the men their prize.” 


A pretty rendering of dum capimus, capimur; the true motto for an 
angling picnic. 

Waller concludes his poem on the Park by briefly describing the 
fruit-trees bordering the walks and crowning the mounds, and sums 
up with a pretty allusion to his majesty’s new ice-house : 


“ Yonder the harvest of cold months laid up 
Gives a fresh coolness to the royal cup ; 
There ice, like crystal firm and never lost, 
Tempers hot July with December’s frost.” 


Ah, Mr. Waller, Mr. Waller, were your talents given you for such 
mean purposes as this ? 

In the parade facing where the Horse Guards now stands, Le Sceur, 
the sculptor to whom we are indebted for the Charles I. at Charing- 
cross, erected several bronze statues; the chief of these being a cast of 
the fighting Gladiator in the Borghese Palace. This vigorous bronze 
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was removed by Queen. Anne from its “mount of stone” to Hampton 
Court, and from there transplanted by George IV. to the private 
grounds at Windsor Castle, where it now is. It was on the artificial 
water in this Park that in 1662 the gallants who had learnt the art in 
Holland first astonished Messrs. Evelyn and Pepys, and many hundred 
other gentlemen and citizens, by “sliding on their skeates, which is 
a very pretty art” (Pepys). The Duke of York rather startled Pepys 
by venturing on the broken ice. In 1683 the duke wrote to the Prince 
of Orange, then quiet and watchful in Holland: “Last night it froze so 
very hard, that this morning the boys began to slide upon the canal 
in the Park.” 

Poor James! the boys were on firmer and safer ice than he was. 

One cannot help wondering if the London boys then were grave, 
old-fashioned, and decorous, or just the same sort of restless, turbulent, 
heartless, noisy rascals that now “ knock at the cobbler’s door” and go 
down the hundred-yard slides every winter in the same park. 

At this time the Park seems to have been used for all sorts of sport- 
ing purposes. In 1662 two young noblemen (one Lord Ormond’s 
son) for a wager ran down a “ stout buck” in the presence of the king 
and court. In 1667 the northern and western wrestlers competed be- 
fore “‘a world of lords and other spectators.” Mr. Secretary Morice 
and Lord Gerard were the judges. Heaps of money were bet on the 
struggle. The western men won. 

The papers in Charles II.’s reign contain frequent advertisements 
for lost spaniels and runaway Blackamoor boys. On Noy. 15, 1671, 
Towser, a liver-coloured spaniel with white spots, belonging to the Duke 
of York, was lost in St. James’s Park, and five pounds reward offered ; 
and a few days after, a dog with blue spots (the king’s) is described 
as lost. Mr. Cunningham, in his elaborate notes on this Park, prints 
copies of the committals to Bedlam of two mad persons for threatening 
King Charles and his queen in this precinct—in one case with a stone, 
in the other with an orange. 

About the end of King William’s reign the principal avenues in the 
Park were the Green walk below the Mall and the park-wall, and the 
Close walk at the end of Rosamond’s pond, at the south-west corner. 
The Green walk went by the name of Duke Humphrey’s Walk, the 
Close walk by the name of the Jacobite Walk. Here, under the scented 
umbrage of the limes, the Pretender’s adherents met and discussed the 
latest news from St. Germains, the last importation of louis-d’ors, or 
the newest plan suggested for stopping the king’s coach on its way to 
Hampton. In the Vernon Correspondence (1696) there is this passage : 
“Tt was yesterday the news in the Jacobite Walk in the Park that 
his lordship not only quitted, but was turned out.” 

There must have been great adjusting of cravats here in those days 
of square-toed shoes and red heels, of ribboned sword-hilts and laced 
cocked-hats. Lady Fanciful, in Vanbrugh’s Provoked Wife, mentions 
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the Green walk as a place where scandal was talked; and that coarse 
but humorous writer, Tom Brown, also sketches the Green walk below 
the Mall. He points out the bare-headed beau always bowing to ladies, 
the French fop with his pleated coat and silk breeches, and the cluster 
of country senators discussing state-affairs and the prices of corn and 
cattle, disturbed by the noisy milk-folks crying, “ A can of milk, ladies; 
a can of red cow’s milk, sir ;’ and on the way to the Horse Guards, the 
bird-cage with the wild-fowl, the ducks begging charity, and the black- 
guard street-boys robbing themselves to relieve the birds. Unchange- 
able and conservative country! Tom Brown wrote in 1700; it is now, 
we believe, 1867; six times at Windsor has the cry been heard, Le 
rot est mort, vive le roi! and yet still at this hour in the Park there 
are the red cows, the ducks, the street-boys feeding them, the Horse 
Guards, and the beaux. 

The Park was formerly considered a privileged royal precinct, and 
it was worth your right hand to brawl or draw your sword against a 
man under those lime-trees. In 1699 Conway Seymour called Captain 
Kirk, of my Lord Oxford’s regiment, a beau; but they went out of the 
Park to fight. One had, too, to take care what one said so near the 
sensitive royal tympanum; for in 1717 a man named Heat was well 
warmed, by being whipped from Charing-cross to the Piccadilly end of 
the Haymarket, fined ten groats, and shut up for a month, for shout- 
ing in the sacred Park, “God save King James III., and send him a 
long and prosperous reign !” 

In the following year a soldier was whipped in the Park for having 
drunk the health of the Duke of Ormond and Dr. Sacheverell, and say- 
ing “he hoped soon to wear his right master’s cloth.” The mad Duke 
of Wharton was also seized by the guard in St. James’s Park for reck- 
lessly singing the Jacobite air, “‘ The king shall enjoy his own again.” 

In Queen Anne’s reign two men specially interesting to us used 
often to perambulate the walks where Charles II. had paced to “ balance 
his nerves.” The lean, laughing, courtly man is Prior; the burly stern 
man in the black clerical gown is Swift. The great satirist, in his 
Journal to Stella, says, “Mr. Prior walks to make himself fat, and I 
to bring myself down. He has generally a cough, which he only calls 
acold. We often walk round the Park together.” 

In Birdcage Walk let us, then, think of Gulliver, and of the spark- 
ling love-verses to Chloe; it is pleasant to have any special spot asso- 
ciated unmistakably with two such names. It was at this time, when 
Marlborough was busy with his bayonets and spontoons in Flanders, 
giving a good account of the French, that the Mall, the northern walk 
from Spring- gardens to Constitution-hill, was the Rotten-row of the 
day, the chosen resort of fashion. 

Swift, boasting to Stella of his grand friends, says, “ His (St. John’s) 
father is a man of pleasure, that walks the Mall and frequents the St. 
James’s Coffee-house and the chocolate-houses; and the young son is 
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principal Secretary of State.” Again he says: “In the Mall, in the 
evening, it is prodigious to see the number of ladies walking.” The 
ladies wore white aprons then; and red-heeled shoes were indis- 
pensable. Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s white apron figured among 
the rest. Years afterwards, writing to the Countess of Bute, she de- 
rides, half regretfully, the vanity and vexation of those days of triumph 
when she was beautiful, and not merely clever. Talking of a simple walk 
in the sun, she says her old share of admiration in the crowded Mall 
“was generally soured before I slept by the information of my female 
friends, who seldom failed to tell me it was observed I had showed an 
inch above my shoe-heels, or some other criticism of equal weight, 
which was construed affectation, and utterly destroyed all the satis- 
faction my vanity had given me.” 

In Queen Anne’s time, and later, Rosamond’s pond, at the south-west 
corner of the Park (near the Barracks), was a favourite place of assig- 
nation for lovers and duellists. Southerne, Farquhar, and Congreve all 
mention it. Jilted lovers often drowned themselves in this fashionable 
sheet of water. Steele mentions it playfully in the Tatler, No. 170, 
where Philander advertises that if Clorinda, who has shot him through 
with her eyes, will not meet him at eight at Rosamond’s pond, he will 
incontinently drown himself in that “lake of love,” and the coroner of 
Westminster will be compelled to bring in wilful murder. Under the 
elms round this pond the old cavalier soldiers used to sit and con over 
the civil wars, and discuss all the ills that had befallen them since 
Charles landed at Dover, and landed without a memory for past favours. 

It was at the side of Rosamond’s pond that Addison saw a quiet 
country gentleman puliing a handful of oats from his pocket, and with 
a great deal of benevolent satisfaction feeding the ducks about him. The 
name of that good-natured country gentleman was Sir Roger de Coverley. 
There are drawings of the Lethean pond sacred to Venus and Pluto 
extant, from the hands of J. T. Smith and Chatelain. 

Even that arrogant quarrelsome controversialist Bishop Warburton 
has his joke on “the humours” of the Park ; and in writing to Bishop 
Hurd he says, “I would recommend to our good friend Mason (the 
poet Gray’s friend) a voyage now and then with me round the Park. 
What can afford nobler hints for pastoral than the cows and the milk- 
women at your entrance from Spring-gardens?” In the Mall he was 
to collect for comedy, farce, and satire; at Rosamond’s pond he was to 
think of disastrous love and elegiac poetry; the Birdcage Walk would 
inspire the madrigal and sonnet; Duck island give a chance for the 
georgic or didactic poetry ; and its governor Stephen Duck (a poor Wilt- 
shire thresher patronised by Queen Caroline) would instruct Mason in 
wild-fowl, and help him to sing their praises. 

George I., fresh from his Yvetét and the small economy of German 
princelings, was astonished at the fees and disbursements prevalent 
among the million compromises of our more complicated civilisa- 
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tion. He used to tell his courtiers this story in broken English: 
“Mein Gott, dis is a strange country! The first morning after my 
arrival at St. James’s I looked out of the window (lucky fellow!), and 
saw a park with walls and canal, which they told me vos mine. The 
next day Lord Chetwynd, the ranger of my park, sent me a brace of 
carp out of my canal, and I was told I must give five guineas to Lord 
Chetwynd’s servant for bringing my own carp out of my own canal in 
my own park.” Poor man! he could not expand to the abuses and 
absurdities of his new situation. He liked oysters stale, because he 
had never before had them fresh; and the follies and abuses he wanted 
were the abuses and follies of Hanover. 

Queen Caroline once spoke arrogantly to bluff Sir Robert Walpole 
of her intention of shutting up St. James’s Park, and converting it into 
a noble garden to the palace. She asked Horace’s father (quite indif- 
ferent to her little choleric king) what it might probably cost. Sir 
Robert replied tartly, ‘ Your majesty, ¢hree crowns.” 

When I think of the Mall, I seem to see generations of men pass 
before me—Foppingtons, Mirabels, Sir Peter Teazles, Beverleys, Frib- 
bles, Captain Flashes, and Bubb Doddingtons. Hogarth sketched the 
butterflies of the Mall. On the benches here Isaac Bickerstaff met his 
political upholsterer; and in one of the leafy sun-dappled walks Gold- 
smith’s Chinese philosopher came across poor pretentious Beau Tibbs, 
keeping up appearances on very insufficient means,—the poorest of 
dandies, the most impudent of pretenders. 

After Beau Tibbs and Goldsmith rose from their benches facing 
the water in St. James’s Park, nothing else worthy of notice happened 
there till 1780, the year of the fanatical Lord George Gordon riots. 
The oaks grown by King Charles from acorns of the Boscobel oak, in 
which he had taken shelter from the rough puritan horsemen, grew on, 
careless of kings or queens, rabble or dandies, philosophers, street-boys, 
or maid-servants ; and spread out their brawny limbs and their jagged 
leaves, and shed their fairy cups and their glossy fruit summer after 
summer, come sun or storm. Dr. Johnson strode where Addison had 
paced; Hogarth watched where Swift had paraded. Several genera- 
tions of grenadiers here trooped their flags, whistled on their fifes, and 
vibrated their drums. The soldiers of Marlborough gave way to the 
soldiers of Granby and of Wolf. 

The elder Colman, the dramatist, was a kinsman and protégé of 
the Earl of Bath. His mother resided in a small house close to Rosa- 
mond’s pond, in which there were then islands forming part of a decoy ; 
and on one of these islands a summer-house, where the old Princess 
Amelia used to drink tea in the simple-hearted way of those primitive 
times. The elder Colman, always a man of some pretension, and a 
writer of sententious and ambitious plays, was English resident at 
Florence. The younger Colman, that pleasant and witty bon-vivani, 
tells us that the day he arrived in London from Oxford the Gordon 
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riots were just quelled. An egregious young dandy, he powdered and 
frizzled his hair, and, in the fullest dress, prepared to start for the Hay- 
market Theatre, which his father had in 1777 taken from Foote. The 
sire, with many a silent glance-at his son’s costume, determined to 
mortify his coxcombry, and drily proposed a stroll from their house in 
Soho-square to the Park, to cool themselves before they entered the 
theatre. Unwilling and vexed, the impatient dandy took his father’s 
arm. Although indifferent just then to anything but the faces of 
pretty actresses and the pasteboard scenery of a theatre, the young 
Oxonian’s quick eye could not but perceive the picturesqueness of St. 
James’s Park. The encampment formed during the riots was break- 
ing up, but many white tents still remained under the trees and near 
the canal. The formal lines were broken by the removal of here and 
there a tent, and “ the effect was uncommonly gay and pleasing.” 

“‘ During the walk,” says George Colman the younger, “we natu- 
rally talked of the late dreadful disturbances; and on my inquiring 
how it affected the theatre, my father told me that on the seventh of 
June—on which day and night desolation had attained its climax, and 
London is said to have been seen from one spot blazing in thirty-six 
different parts—the receipts of his playhouse exceeded twenty pounds.” 

During the reign of terror the Paris theatres filled. So, while seven 
prisons were burning, and vomiting out their thieves and murderers on 
the outraged metropolis, the Londoners went to see Palmer, Edwin 
Bannister, Digges, and Miss Farren; and Colman’s fiddlers went on, 
like so many Neroes, playing tunes over the flaming town. 

Everyone who has passed through St. James’s Park remembers the 
great black howitzer mounted on a dragon, that stares at you with its 
one black eye as you cross the Parade, just opposite the Horse Guards. 
There is a legend of great interest about that mortar which is thus 
calmly spending its old age. Heaven knows it is a gun that has seen 
the world; its youth was noisy and riotous enough, in all conscience. 
It was cast for the French in Seville, and by a Spaniard. It carried a 
hollow globe of iron, of the enormous weight of 108 pounds, a distance 
of 6220 yards. It was taken by us when the French raised the siege 
of Cadiz in 1810, the year after Wellington pushed the last French 
thief out of Portugal, and smote Napoleon’s robbers hip and thigh at 
the battle of Talavera. Soult had besieged Cadiz; and English troops 
helped the suspicious Junta, with the Duke of Albuquerque, to defend 
the beautiful city. . 

The heavy artillery of the French was at Fort Matagorda, two miles 
from the town, and thence they fired on all Spanish or English ves- 
sels entering Puntal roads. This thunderer now in the Park was posted 
on Santa Maria, opposite Cadiz, and it was the only French piece of 
ordnance that could toss shot or shell that immense distance across the 
blue waters of the bay into the city. An enormous shell from this gun 
was once seen to fall in the very centre of the great promenade of 
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Cadiz, the Plaza di San Antonio, when it was crowded with rank and 
fashion ; mantillas and fans were fluttered, and there was much pretty 
screaming and clinging to the dauntless sex, but no one was injured. 

The Egyptian gun has also its history. It is connected with one 
of the most desperate and extraordinary conspiracies organised in this 
country since the Rye-House Plot, nor did even the Cato-street Con- 
spiracy excel it in the singularity of its details. In 1802, the year after 
the signing of the Peace of Amiens, a Colonel Despard, who had served 
in the Spanish Main with Lord Nelson, and had earned a high cha- 
racter for courage and loyalty as his Majesty’s Superintendant at Hon- 
duras, organised a plot. He had been chief engineer, and distinguished 
himself in the St. Juan expedition ; but in spite of all arduous and 
dangerous services had been passed over, forgotten, and contumeliously 
neglected by the government. This had rankled in the heart of the 
brave and fierce Irishman, and he had devoted his time since to de- 
nouncing the government and attending meetings of dangerous poli- 
tical societies, till he had found his way into Coldbath-Fields Prison, 
the Habeas Corpus Act being then suspended, and justice for the 
time in abeyance. Like Thistlewood, Despard returned to the day- 
light ten times more bitter and violent than ever. He became 
a professional conspirator. By the magnetic attraction of evil he 
drew together forty or fifty disaffected soldiers and turbulent labourers, 
chiefly Irish. Their places of meeting were the Flying Horse, Newing- 
ton, and the Oakley Arms, Lambeth. These men soon seduced other 
soldiers into the treasonable association, and to all new proselytes 
formal oaths were administered. Except the unfortunate and mis- 
guided colonel, all the conspirators were of the lowest class. Their 
plan was, on the day when the king opened the Parliament to attack 
him and put him to death. The maddest and most inconceivable part 
of the scheme was that one of the gang named Wood, a soldier, was to 
get himself posted that day as sentinel at the great gun in the Park. 
He was to secretly load it, arrange the exact level, fire at the king’s 
coach as it passed through the Park, and blow it to atoms. This in- 
sane scheme Colonel Despard strongly approved. He said to his men, 
“The king must be put to death: I have weighed the matter well, and 
my heart is callous.” After the gun was fired, the mail-coaches were 
to be stopped, as a signal to the country that the revolt had taken 
place. The Tower was then to be surprised, and the arms there 
secured and distributed. . 

The colonel and six of his band were hung for this treason. The 
colonel appeared on the drop of the Surrey Gaol very well dressed—in a 
blue double-breasted coat and gilt buttons; two waistcoats, one cream- 
colour, one scarlet; gray breeches, long boots, and a brown surtout. 
The dead bodies were all beheaded. The colonel was buried at the 
north door of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

In our next chapter, before moving westward, we hope to give a 
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sketch of the great rejoicings in St. James’s Park when the Allies 
were in London; by which our readers will be enabled to see the way 
in which kings, emperors, and heroes visiting England were then 
welcomed, and to compare it, to their own pride or mortification, 
with the manner in which we have lately féted les braves Belges, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, and the Sultan of Turkey. 
































LYRICS OF THE MONTHS 


SEPTEMBER 


Lunch on the Pill 


O’eR many a turnip-field and stubble, 
By many a patch of weedy waste, 
We sportsmen tramped with toil and trouble, 
Nor quenched our thirst, nor slacked our haste, 
Till, bent like Asop with his hunch, 
We climbed the hill in search of lunch. 






Far up the slope, just where the park 
And woodland meet in close embrace,— 
Where ferny dells are deep and dark, 
Where foxgloves grow in stately grace, 
And shy young fawns the herbage crunch,— 
Two Houris met us with our lunch. 






“T know a bank,” one Houri said; 
And deftly was the hamper emptied; 
And on the sward a feast was spread 
That might Lucullus’ self have tempted; 
And then we sat and sipped milk-punch, 
While those two sirens served the lunch. 





And after ——? Midst that silvan scene, 
Two Merlins with two Viviens we were; 

| And slow must beat his heart, I ween, 

i Who could against such sirens beware,— 

d A bovine, fit the grass to munch, 

| If proof against such girls, such lunch. 









So were not we; for when we left 
The solemn shade of elm and beech, 

New threads were woven in Fate’s weft, 
And pledged for life was each to each ; 

While red as roses in a bunch 

Blushed those dear girls who brought our lunch. 


o 




















. CIRCE 
Or Three Acts im the ite of an Artist 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 


Act THE THIRD :—WRITTEN IN WATER 


“ Crains mon amour—il est immense 
Comme la mer! Ma fosse est ouverte ; mais pense 
Que je viendrai d’abord par le dos t’y pousser. 
* * * * * * * 
Le front des taureaux en furie 
Dans un cirque n’a pas la cinquiéme partie 
De la force que Dieu met aux mains des mourants.” 


“ L’amour et la vengeance, chassant de compagnie, n’auront jamais le dessous.”’ 
SCENE THE SEVENTH :—A BLANK, 


LAURENCE BELL hurried back to town as fast as steamboat and ex- 
press-train could convey him thither; but he did not go to Madame 
d’Aspramonte. He went to North Audley-street, collected his goods 
and chattels, put them into a cab, and drove straight to the lodging 
taken for him by Mr. Mocatti—the dismal, comfortless first-floor over 
the emporium of a despondent chemist. 

Here the young man fell ill, and lay prostrate for upwards of a fort- 
night under the influence of a low fever. Mr. Mocatti came to him 
during this illness, and took care that he should have tender nursing 
and able medical advice. 

The fever was conquered, and Laurence Bell rose from his sick-bed 
the merest shadow of the hopeful young painter whose Lady Macbeth 
had won him a short-lived renown. He was weaker than a child, and 
he suffered from a little hacking cough, which made Mr. Mocaiti 
shudder ; but his sight was improved by the enforced idleness of his 
illness, and he was just able to stand before his easel for two or three 
hours a day, with intervals of rest. He had been strangely eager to 
return to his work, and he worked quietly and laboriously, with none 
of the old fervour, but with a patient industry, a tranquil bearing-up 
against bodily weakness and pain that was almost heroic. 

“T want to pay you the money I borrowed, Mocatti,” he said. 
“You have been very good to me; and I don’t want you to be a loser 
by your confidence in me.” 

“Good to'thee!” cried the dealer. “Nay, have I not been well-nigh 
thy ruin? este soit de cet argent! Do you think I am so greedy of 
gold that I cannot wait for my due? If thou wouldst only be reason- 
able, Laurence, and go to the sea-side to get strong again, we should 
live to see thee the modern Raffaelle, in spite of all.” 
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“No, Mocatti,” Laurence answered quietly; “ you and I both 
know better than that. The future is measured for me. There are 
two things I have to do before I die: I want to pay my debts, and to 
erect a marble cross—pure and white as her fair young soul—above 
the spot where Amy Graystone lies.” 

Mr. Mocatti elevated his shoulders with a despairing shrug. 

“A la bonheur !” said he; ‘thou must please thyself. Promise me 
but one thing—thou wilt never again seek to see Giulia d’Aspramonte.” 

“No. Why should I seek her, except to reproach her? And you say 
rightly ; she would not be touched or pained by my reproaches. They 
would be only flatteries in disguise. I daresay she has forgotten my 
existence by this time. No, I will not go near her.” 

“ C’est convenu, cela 2?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Touchez-la,” said the dealer, offering his hand with unusual 
solemnity. 

He went away tolerably satisfied, but not quite at ease with regard 
to his protégé. The doctor had told him that if Laurence Bell would 
live quietly and steadily for a while, carefully avoiding all emotion, 
there was just a chance for his life; but it was only a chance at the 
best, and it was a chance which would be destroyed by any imprudence 
on the part of the patient. 

“JT doubt myself of him,” mused Mr. Mocatti. “He pretends to 
forget that woman; but has he really ceased to think of her? It is 
only too easy to be unfaithful to a good woman; but can the man who 
has once loved a bad woman ever teach himself to forget her ?” 


For some weeks Laurence Bell toiled with unabating patience, and 
during that period his health underwent some slight improvement. 
The cough became a little less troublesome, the pain in the side less 
acute. The spring days lengthened with the approach of summer, and 
the croquet-players were noisy in all the squares and public gardens of 
Notting-hill. Ah, how the sound of the balls brought back the 
memory of last summer’s frivolous delights to Laurence Bell! He 
could see the croquet-players on the lawn at Adrian’s Villa, and could 
fancy himself standing behind Giulia d’Aspramonte’s chair under the 
solemn cedars, talking to her while the foolish ones played in that 
sunlit foreground. The odour of her perfumed hair, the low legato 
tones of her voice, came back to him with all the lazy delights of those 
long summer afternoons. They came back to him as the pictures of a 
past life flash before the eyes of a drowning man; they came back 
to him as the rapture of that hour in which he lay at Mary’s feet for 
the first time, singing some languorous love-song, must have come 
back to Rizzio when the mailed hand of Ruthven gripped him in the 
gripe of death. 

No pen of mine can describe the bitterness of those early summer 
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days to the mind of this man, who had lost everything. He had lost 
everything—the hope of fame, the love of a pure and faithful heart, the 
esteem of good men—even the favour of that false siren at whose feet 
he had laid down all the rest. 

He read the critical notices of all the art-exhibitions. Lavish praise 
for this man, a kindly word of encouragement for that man, for another 
counsel; but for him nothing. The year which was to have brought 
him triumph had brought him only defeat, and defeat of the most 
shameful character. 

He fancied how the story of his failure would be repeated in all the 
art-circles ; with what cruel mockery and pitiless laughter the anecdote 
would be received by commonplace plodders, who had never known 
what it was to soar high enough for such a fall. What can seem more 
contemptible than the failure of Icarus or Phaéthon to the minds of 
men who have never aspired to achieve the impossible ? 

In all Laurence Bell’s dreary meditations the image of Amy Gray- 
stone had a very small part. Standing by her grave, he had indeed 
felt all the anguish of passionate grief, all the bitterness of unavailing 
remorse ; but once away from the spot where she was buried, and from 
the presence of her heart-broken father, his thoughts went back to 
their old channel, and the figure of Giulia d’Aspramonte arose before 
his mental vision—a colossal statue shutting out all other images. 

He painted two charming cabinet pictures during this period. He 
had lost all fervid feeling for his art; but technical skill returned to 
him with the improvement of his sight and the restoration of com- 
parative tranquillity to his over-strained nerves. There was no blind- 
ing mist before his eyes now; he was no longer dazzled by the glory 
of his own imaginings. He worked in a tradesmanlike spirit, bent on 
earning a given sum; and he worked successfully. 

Mr. Mocatti praised the two little /ableaua de genre as he had never 
praised his protégé’s efforts in the days when he hoped so much from 
the young man’s future. He was enraptured by Laurence Bell’s ap- 
parent tranquillity, and carried away the canvasses in triumph. 

“They will be the gems of one of the winter exhibitions,” he said. 
“T see thou wert right, mon ami. ‘This industry is thy best cure. 
The doctor tells me thou wilt be a Hercules in a few months’ time, 
so much art thou improved already. And thou wilt go on, is it 
not ?” 

“Yes,” answered Laurence with a sigh; “I shall begin something 
else immediately. How much do you think those pictures will fetch ?” 

“TJ will make them give me a hundred, or a hundred and fifty, for 
the two.” 

“A hundred and fifty,’ mused Laurence. “Fifty for the cross 
upon Amy’s grave; a hundred for you—not a third of the sum I owe 
you. Yes, ] must begin something else immediately ; but I am hope- 
lessly at a loss for a subject.” 
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“ Do not worry thyself. The subject will come to thee. I am 
going to Paris for a few days. I have been working very hard; and 
I go to Paris as I take a warm bath, pour me rafraichir. I will bring 
thee back a bundle of new plays and novels, and thou shalt find a sub- 
ject in one of them.” 

The dealer departed ; and although his presence brought very little 
pleasure to Laurence, the young man felt more lonely because of his 
absence. 

To comfortable families, with croquet-playing daughters and com- 
mercially-disposed papas hastening to and fro between home and the 
City by Metropolitan Railway, Notting-hill is no doubt a most delight- 
fal neighbourhood ; but can any locality be agreeable to a friendless 
young man, who wanders about alone in the gloaming, oppressed with 
the sense of his desolation ? 

To Laurence Bell the neighbourhood of Notting-hill seemed a 
boundless labyrinth of terraces and squares, where the same pianos were 
always tinkling, and the same noisy girls in porkpie-hats playing 
croquet, the same dismal organs grinding, the same broughams flash- 
ing past in the twilight. 

He was anxious to begin upon a fresh canvas, but could find no 
subject for a new picture. The two little tableaux de genre had been 
simple enough: “ Jilted”—a pretty fair-faced girl crying over a packet 
of returned letters and love-tokens. “ Sic transit gloria mundi !”—a 
girl sitting on a cliff in the sunset watching an outward-bound vessel, 
whose white sails glimmer afar in the crimson west; all the story told 
in the girl’s face and attitude—half despair, half resignation. He is 
gone, and—after him the deluge. Life holds nothing more for the 
damsel who has loved and lost him. 

For a few days Laurence occupied himself with the endeavour to 
find a new subject. He made two or three crayon sketches, and tore 
them to pieces in disgust; then a dull apathy succeeded his patient 
industry. He could work no more. Life seemed too blank, too 
empty for endurance. He sat for hours in dreary idleness, thinking 
of the past, abandoning himself altogether to these visions, which 
were more real to him than his barren existence. 

The end of this was not distant. There came an hour in which he 
could bear this dull blank life no longer. He put on his hat, and went 
out of the house. He scarcely knew whether it was of his own volition 
that he went into the Park, and took the path which led Fulham-wards. 
It was Tuesday evening, the night on which Madame d’Aspramonte 
was wont to receive her friends. The dusky shadows were gathering 
beneath the old trees in the Park and Gardens. There was a subdued 
hush in the old court suburb. The latest of the nursery-maids wheeled 
their perambulators homewards wearily, or loitered in the dusky walks 
to hear the soft beguiling murmurs of big red-jacketed guardsmen, to 
the possible peril of their peace of mind in the future, and to the im- 
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minent danger of their deposit account in the Post-office savings-bank 
in the present. 

Laurence walked through the Park in supreme unconsciousness of 
the loitering nursemaids and military adventurers; the shrill common 
children gambolling on the dusty sward, pleased to have the Park to 
themselves now that the strange race of prosperous men and women, 
from whom these vagrants were as far apart as if they had been Che- 
rokees or eaters of earth in Nicaragua, had gone home to dinner; the 
clamorous bathers splashing in the waters of the Serpentine. He was 
like a man in a dream. What, indeed, had his life been of late but a 
dream ? Isolated from his fellow-men, absorbed by the master-passion 
which possessed his mind, he had no part in the outer world or the 
doings of its denizens. The habit of introspection had grown upon 
him. His life was one long reverie, one enduring agony of passion and 
pain—a kind of quietism, in which the image of a woman took the 
place of God. 

What was his purpose in going to Madame d’Aspramonte’s house 
to-night? He had no purpose. His going was governed by no 
settled plan of action. He went in obedience to a blind impulse—an 
impulse which he had no power to combat. 

The weeks in which he had worked in his Notting-hill lodging, 
knowing that Giulia d’Aspramonte’s dwelling was within his reach, 
and yet holding himself aloof from her, had been one long martyrdom: 
and now there had come a time when nature revolted against the agony 
of this martyrdom. The passionate heart burst its fetters, and leaped 
forth with the force of despair. He felt like the model criminal, 
whose pious ardour and irreproachable conduct is a marvel to his 
pastors and governors, and who gets up one morning possessed by a 
demon and kills his jailer. 

* Am I a slave,” he asked himself, “ that I cannot even choose my 
own mode of destruction? Must my life rot inch by inch in these 
dreary rooms—to please Mr. Mocatti? No; I will see that woman 
once more before I die.” 

To see her—that was all he thought of; not to cast himself at her 
feet once more, as in the old days when they had talked of Tasso and 
Leonora, of Chastelard and Mary—in the sweet days when he had 
fancied himself beloved. It was no such dream as this which possessed 
him to-night. He languished to see her, to reproach, to insult her. 
Was not this passion that raged in his breast hatred—stern, fierce, 
uncontrollable—rather than love ? Could he do otherwise than hate 
the woman who had tempted him to his dishonour by her false wiles, 
and then trampled his hopes beneath her feet ? 

Lights were shining in all the windows of the villa when this 
wretched wayfarer beheld it. The mansion stood in an isolated posi- 
tion, amidst a little tract of wild country betwixt road and river, and 
one seemed to leave the world in approaching it. Ah, what a para- 
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dise it appeared to the eyes of Laurence Bell to-night! and how the 
memory of his first coming possessed him as he went in among the cool 
firs and darksome evergreens that shaded the winding carriage-drive 
leading to the classic portico ! 

The day had been sultry and oppressive, and there seemed a pecu- 
liar coolness in the dark evergreens, the wide stretch of shadowy lawn, 
the pure whiteness of marble colonnades flashing athwart the dusk. 
Shame, unmitigated and bitter shame, bowed the head of the painter as 
he went towards that familiar portico. A man, even when least master 
of himself, can scarcely commit a mean or cowardly action without 
knowing his own baseness. Laurence Bell had a keen sense of his 
ignominy. He had promised Mocatti not to come near this woman, 
and he was breaking his promise. Nor was this all. His coming was 
a treason against the dead, an outrage upon his own honour. 

‘“‘ What does it matter ?” he asked himself. ‘ She has robbed me of 
my fame, of my peace; let her take my honour also; and then there 
will be nothing left for her to trample under her feet except my life. 
She cannot take that too soon.” 


SCENE THE EIGHTH :—SPELL-BOUND. 


Mr. Bett did not present himself at the portico. There had been 
no consigne to prevent his passing the lodge-gates; but he knew not 
what orders against his admission the Princess might have given to her 
majordomo. It was too early yet for the usual evening visitors, nor 
would the painter’s costume have allowed of his passing in unobserved 
amongst the other guests of the Princess. He knew how to find an 
easier entrance to the villa. The doors and windows were almost all 
open on this sultry evening, and he went round the house to a door 
opening into the orangery—that wide mosaic-paved alley of foliage 
which formed a passage between the music-room and the villa. 

The door was shut, but not locked. Laurence Bell turned the 
handle with a cautious touch, and went quietly into the dark grove of 
orange and citron, where the perfume of the blossom was almost 
stifling, and where the dim light of a single lamp glimmered upon the 
broad shining leaves. 

The door of the music-room was ajar, and the room was brilliantly 
lighted. As the painter stopped, undecided which way to go, the clear 
notes of a piano sounded in that room which had once been his studio 
—a piano touched very softly, as if by the fingers of a dreamer. 

“She is there,” thought Laurence; and in the next moment he was 
on the threshold of the chamber. 

Yes, she was there, seated before the grand piano, the tones whereof 
were as the music of the spheres, and the outer case of which was a 
marvel of inlaid work in ebony and mother-of-pearl. She was there, 
dressed in dead-white silk, which fell from her firm round waist in 
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massive folds, like the marble drapery of a statue. Her toilette had 
its usual air of carelessness ; a shawl of heavy black lace covered one 
white shoulder, and intensified the whiteness of the other; a bouquet 
of full-blown crimson roses looked dark against the pure white bust, 
and flowers of the same rich crimson glowed amongst the loose tresses 
of her hair. 

A complete transformation had been effected in the aspect of the 
room since Laurence Bell had looked upon it on that bitter day of 
defeat, which seemed to him to have been the end of his existence. 
That which had followed had been a kind of purgatory. 

Upholsterers and decorators had achieved wonders in a few weeks. 
They were all represented, the fair mythic forms of which the painter 
had so vainly dreamed. Orpheus touched his enchanted lyre in one 
delicate medallion, Amphion tended his flock in another. On one side 
Arion gaily skimmed the waves of the Ionian sea on his spell-bound 
dolphin; on the other lost Proserpine’s siren companions made mutic 
for the destruction of mankind. Here Pan played on his rustic pipe; 
there puffy-cheeked Tritons sounded the trumpet-tones of their sea- 
shells. Lyre and lute, pipe and dulcimer, in unburnished gold, stood 
out in high relief against panels of soflest cream-colour. The silken 
hangings were of a pale gray tint, the very colour of a sunless sea 
where it melts into the horizon; the sofas and fauteuils were pure 
Louis Seize; the candelabra old Venetian glass. Nothing could be 
more airy and lightsome than the effect of the room. No glaring 
colour offended the eye; and great masses of ferns, disposed artisti- 
cally in every available spot, gave a felicitous air of coolness to the 
apartment. 

These are the things which sway the weak souls of artists. Ima- 
gine the difference between Madame d’Aspramonte sitting amidst a 
grove of ferns against a background of gray silk drapery, and the 
same woman walking in Tottenham-court-road on a wet day, with 
mud-bedraggled petticoats, and a temper soured by vain efforts to 
obtain a seat in a twopenny omnibus. Imagine Calypso banished from 
her tranquil isle and jostled in the highways of Athens; imagine 
Lady Fitz-Orpheus reft from Raspberry Vale. Who shall say how 
much of her subtle charm Beauty owes to her surroundings? Take 
the Sleeping Beauty from the silent heart of the woodland, and she is 
only a commonplace creature. Deprive Venus Anadyomene of her 
shells and sea-water, and send her to Coldbath-fields to have her 
hair cropped by the prison barber, and what remains of the goddess 
except a good-looking young woman with a straight nose and a clear 
complexion ? 

Upon the senses of Laurence Bell the intoxication that lurks in all 
lovely things stole like the fumes of charcoal on the dreaming suicide. 
A few minutes before, out in the cool night-air, he had told himself 
that he was mean and base, and had loathed himself because of his 
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infamy; now he was conscious of nothing except a passionate ata 
tion for this woman’s beauty. 

She looked up from her piano as he closed the door and recog- 
nised him; but neither by look nor gesture did she express surprise. 
If he had been an expected guest, she could not have received him 
more quietly. There was even a languid dreamy smile upon her lips 
as she looked at him. 

“ Ah, Mr. Bell,” she said softly, “it is long since I have seen you. 
I began to fear you must be ill.” 

** Since when did you begin to fear, madame ?” asked the painter in 
his hoarse hollow-sounding voice. ‘“ Yes, I have been ill.” 

“ And you feel yourself restored? I am very glad. I was really 
sorry for that contretemps of the other day. You must forgive me if I 
laughed a little; it was precisely one of those things at which one is 
compelled to laugh.” 

“ Yes, it was a fitting subject for laughter,” replied Laurence, with 
the awful calmness of a desperate man. “I ought to laugh myself, no 
doubt ; but I think I have lost the habit of laughing. I have been 
standing by a new-made grave since I last saw you, Madame d’As- 
pramonte.” 

** Indeed! Iam very sorry. You have come to lose one of your 
parents—one of your relations ?” 

“ No, madame. I lost my parents long ago. The grave by which 
I stood was that of Amy Graystone, the faithful, loving angel who was 
to have been my wife—the woman whom I deserted when I first learnt 
the fatal habit of haunting this house.” 

* And you come here to-night to reproach me with your breach of 
faith to this poor young lady, par exemple?. That is a little too much. 
Am I to be blamed if I do my best to make my house agreeable for my 
friends ?” 

“ Agreeable! Yes, as those sirens yonder made the melody of their 
lips agreeable to the mariners of the Ionian sea.” 

“ You will be so good as to spare me any further allusion to that 
kind of people. I suppose a comparison of that sort is a species of 
compliment; but it is a compliment of which one is apt to become 
weary. I do not affect to be either siren or enchantress. I am only 
@ woman, anxious to live my own life, and with no desire to inflict 
wrong on anyone.” 

She let her hands fall softly on the keys, and in sheer absence of 
mind, as it seemed, began to play a melody which was the very essence 
of suppressed passion—the musical complaining of a soul in pain. As 
she played she fixed her eyes upon Laurence with a look in which pride 
was no longer predominant. 

He came closer to the piano, and leant over it to speak to her. 
He seized the rounded wrist that drooped so languidly above the keys, 
and held it as in a vice. 
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‘‘ Giulia,” he said—and this was the first time he had addressed her 
by her Christian name, though there had been few of his dreams in which 
that name had not been upon his lips—“ Giulia, forgive me if I up- 
braid you. I know that I have no right to speak to you like this— 
absolutely no right. You did not ask for the surrender of my soul. 
It was not at your bidding that I laid my manhood and my honour in 
the dust, to be walked over by your reckless feet ; they had no right to 
be there in the way of your footsteps. You have done me no wrong. 
Your name, for me, is Fatality. What can I do but bow my head and 
confess your power? Shall I blame you if your chief attribute is to 
destroy? Ah, no, my fair Medusa; it is not your fault that it is death 
to look upon you. I do not reproach you; I will never reproach you 
again. I came here to-night to see you once more—only to see you. 
Ah, do not refuse me some few moments of ecstasy! The hand of 
death is on me, and the desperate serenity that comes before the end 
of all things. Neither my love nor my hate will have power much 
longer. O, let me tell you how I love you! let me tell you that 
which my lips thirsted to utter in those dear dreamy days when I sat 
by your side in this room, in the long idle summer mornings when my 
pencil lay loose in my listless hand, and I drank the draught which I 
believed to be inspiration from your eyes. O queen, enchantress, divi- 
nity, pity and pardon me, and let me utter all the passion of this heart 
which beats so wildly in the last tempest that can ever shake it.” 

The Princess looked at Laurence Bell with a glance in which there 
was some touch of alarm. There was something in the appearance of 
the painter which was not uncalculated to inspire terror. His face 
was deadly pale; his eyes blazed with the light of fever—or it might be 
madness. It was this which Madame d’Aspramonte feared —madness 
—that demon-spirit in semblance of mortal flesh by whose agency such 
horrible deeds have been done ever since the world began. The widow 
of Benjamin d’Aspramonte was no classic matron with a soul above 
fear. She had that grand proud bearing which has the aspect of cou- 
rage, but she was very much afraid of anything that could assail or 
annoy her, nevertheless. 

To-night she fancied her position not without peril. She was 
alone, in an apartment completely isolated from the rest of the house, 
and at an hour in which she was not likely to be approached by any 
chance visitor. 

It is true that the ringing of a bell would have brought immediate 
succour to Madame d’Aspramonte. had she felt herself in any danger 
from a maniac’s fury; but in these cases the ringing of a bell is gene- 
rally attended with considerable difficulty. ‘The madman’s eyes are 
fixed on the eyes of his victim, his gripe is on the victim’s arm, his 
knife uplifted to strike, or his pistol loaded and primed for bloodshed ; 
and were there a thousand bells close at hand, the doomed wretch in 
that fatal grasp would be powerless to set one of them ringing. 
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There was a tiny watch let in amongst the inlaid work above the 
keyboard—a watch that timed the performance of traditional quartette 
by Beethoven, or break-neck fantasia by Thalberg. Madame d’Aspra- 
monte glanced at the diminutive dial. It was but just upon the stroke 
of ten, and few of the lady’s guests were wont to appear before eleven. 
There was an hour during which she must listen calmly to the wild 
apostrophising of a lunatic, who might at any moment snatch a knife 
from his pocket and stab her to the heart. 

But in this hour of extremity the guile of the serpent still re- 
mained, and she knew how to extricate herself from the claws of the lion. 

“ Let us talk of these things calmly if we can, Laurence,” she said, 
using the young man’s Christian name as a kind of spell whereby his 
agitated spirits might be soothed into rest. “ You cannot suppose that 
I am indifferent to the worth of such intense feeling as you have 
evinced forme. I am not indifferent. I know full well how precious 
all true affection is, and how rare. Unhappily it is precisely one of 
those precious things that such a woman as I dare not take to her heart 
and cherish. To-day it is an angel of love, supernal, divine; to-mor- 
row it may become a demon of discord. Do you begin to understand 
me, Laurence Bell? I am too old to accept such devotion as you have 
offered me. If I have seemed to trifle with you a little, it has been 
because I was sorely tempted. Your love has been very sweet to me— 
only too sweet. But I am ten years too old to dare abandon myself to 
so sweet a dream.” 

“Too old! Ah, no! a thousand times no, Giulia!” 

The Princess shook her head sadly. 

“T have thirty years bien sonnées,” she said, looking at her lover 
with a smile of ineffable candour, and wondering whether this state- 
ment would be too much for his credulity. ‘Do you think that I 
am a woman who dare accept the love of a man of two-and-twenty ? 
No, dear friend ; let us be wise. For you and me there is nothing but 
friendship possible upon this earth. In Heaven perhaps the spirits of 
those who think and feel as we do are permitted to hold seraphic com- 
panionship, and the old pagan fable of the divided souls which find 
each other and reunite after many weary years of wandering may be 
realised for us.” 

It was long since Laurence Bell had heard words so sweet as these 
from the lips offMadame d’Aspramonte. How could he resist the in- 
fluence of those siren accents? She loved him! Ah, had not those 
lovely lips confgssed as much? She loved him; and when she had 
seemed coldest and most cruel, she had been doing battle with her 
own feelings. She loved him, but could not bring herself to trust the 
endurance of his passign. 

In the rapture that came upon him with this thought, Laurence 
Bell forgot all the past. He forgot all he had suffered at this woman’s 
hands ; he forgot even that his days were numbered. 
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“My idol, my divinity!” he cried, releasing the wrist which he had 
held all this time almost crushed in his burning palm, and falling on 
his knees amidst those billowy white-silk draperies which surrounded 
the Princess. ‘ You love me, you love me!” he exclaimed with un- 
speakable passion in his tremulous voice; “you have confessed as 
much. You love me, but you cannot trust in my fidelity. O, Giulia! 
can you wrong me so much? can you doubt your own power s0 
foolishly as to believe my love capable of change or diminution in 
all the years to come? If I am younger than you, what then? What 
are the few years between us when weighed against the glory of your 
beauty, the magic of your slow sweet smile? You love me; and all 
this time, while I have suffered the agonies of forgotten wretches in 
purgatory, I might have been here, here at your feet, kissing the hem 
of your robe, like this—telling you again and again, with sweet reitera- 
tion, how fondly, how madly I love you!” 

He laid his fevered forehead against the cool smooth silk that fell 
in soft masses about and around him, as he knelt by Madame d’Aspra- 
monte’s chair. 

““O, my love,” he whispered softly, “these are the raptures which 
break the hearts of men. It is not anguish that snaps the chord ; it is 
such joy as this—keener than sorrow, wilder than despair. You offer 
me your friendship—your friendship! Do you know that I came here to- 
night like a thief? I stole into your house like a felon, thinking your 
servants might have orders to shut the door in my face. Ah, Giulia! 
you cannot tell how little I would ask from your hands to make the 
joy of my life. A smile, a glance, or even less than that—the per- 
mission to be among the crowd that sees you; to sit forgotten or 
unknown, watching your face across a crowded room. Let me be 
your slave—only your slave—your dog to fetch and carry—your foot- 
man to hold the door as you go by, to carry your train when you go 
to your carriage.” 

“ Enfant! you shall be what you like, powrvu que vous soyez rai- 
sonnable,” said the Princess, looking down at her adorer’s fever-flushed 
face with a sweet smile. 

She was wondering at his credulity ; she was amused by her easy 
triumph. A few minutes ago, this man had been a creature to fear, 
and now he was at her feet—her slave, her puppet, ready to go through 
moral gymnastics absurd as the capers of a cardboard manikin in the 
hands of the showman. And he really believed—this ridiculous, un- 
successful, consumptive young painter, with cavernous cheeks, and 
glassy eyes, and a cough that was like a glas funébre—he actually be- 
lieved himself beloved by her, Giulia d’Aspramonte ; her for whose 
hand men of position had sued in vain! The poor lad’s delusion was 
80 exquisitely comic, that the Princess would fain have laughed aloud, 
if it had not been necessary to take matters aw sériewx just at present. 

“Comme cest dréle, cet homme!” she said to herself; and then 
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she murmured in a low pleading voice: “Thou wilt leave me now, 
n’est-ce pas, Laurence? My friends will be here presently, and thou 
art not the least in the world in evening costume. i puis, there is 
a wild look in thine eyes which makes me fear. Thou wilt go home 
and rest thyself, after all these follies of to-night.” 

How unspeakably sweet it was for this poor dupe to be thus fuioyé 
by the lips of his Delilah! He rose from his knees, ready to obey with 
all his old submission. 

‘JT may see you again to-morrow, Giulia?” 

“To-morrow, and all the to-morrows.” 

“Tt will not be for very long. Good-night—ah, no; let me say 
au revow.” 

He was looking down at her grand Italian face, as she sat by the 
piano, with one hand always straying listlessly over the keys. For the 
first time in his life he set his lips upon the broad white brow which he 
had gazed upon ia so many fitful moods of passion and pain. 

“God bless you!” he cried with hoarse choking accents; and in 
the next moment he was gone. 

It was not often that Madame d’Aspramonte was favoured with the 
blessings of her admirers. They who worshipped at this lady’s shrine 
were apt to pay tribute in coin of quite another kind. The Princess 
cared very little whether they blessed her or cursed her. They amused 
her, and this was all she asked of mankind. She was like the Roman 
citizens, who demanded no more than panem et circenses; only with 
her panem meant the refined chefs-d auvre of a Vatel, and circenses peren- 
nial novelty in the form of her amusements. 


SCENE THE NINTH :—A DISMISSAL. 


THOSE were wild visions of impossible bliss which haunted the 
feverish .slumbers of Laurence that night. Nay, was it indeed sleep 
which bound his eyelids? Was it not rather a long delirium, in which 
pain put on the mask of joy? He fancied himself happy, this poor 
deluded creature. She was restored to him, his empress, his divinity. 
The chains held him once more. The ponderous cannon-ball dragged 
once more at his heels, and he called it happiness. 

To-morrow! he was to see her to-morrow. In the brief season that 
yet remained to him on this earth he was to lie at her feet, to bask in 
the sunshine of her smiles. 

*‘ And she will be sorry for me when I am dead,” he said to him- 
self. ‘She loves me, and my shadow will come between her and her 
pleasures when I am gone. Ah, ifI could be conscious of her thoughts 
in those days, what higher heaven should I desire ?” 

The painter was early astir in the bright summer morning. It was 
very long since he and peaceful slumber had parted company. Some 
spiteful, haggish half-sister of the god Somnus was the divinity who 
now kept watch and ward over his pillow. Fitful snatches of semi- 
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consciousness, broken ever and anon by nervous starts and icy 
shiverings as of some vague terror; or the feverish sleeper would 
plunge into the nethermost depths of Erebus, to emerge thence of a 
sudden frozen with unspeakable horror by the ghastly eyes of the 
nameless dead. 

It was not only his fame and his honour which this wretched young 
man had sacrificed at the altar ofa false goddess; he had sacrificed 
his health also, and the indescribable and incalculable tortures that. 
accompany shattered nerves were a part of the burden he had to bear. 

He watched the sunrise from the window of his cheerless painting- 
room; and as soon as the light served him he was standing before his 
easel, sketching the figure of a woman sitting at a piano. It was 
Madame d’Aspramonte, as he had seen her last night. He wanted to 
transfer to canvas that image which had haunted his fitful sleep. This 
was to be no laboured portrait. He had no longer any desire to attain 
mechanical perfection. He had some hours to dispose of before he 
could with any decency intrude upon Madame d’Aspramonte, and in 
the work which conjured up her image he found the nearest approach 
to the rapture of her presence. 

It was a pleasure of the senses rather than the intellect which he 
derived from this employment. As his brush lingered fondly upon the 
harmonious lines of the head, as it trifled with the loose dark hair, with 
all its lustrous lights and deep purple shadows, it seemed to him almost 
as if the proud white brow throbbed warm beneath the caressing touch 
of his hand, as if there were perfume and the tremulous breath of the 
night-wind in those raven tresses. 

Alas, what had this love of his been to him more than a series 
of pictures ; revealed to him for a moment, illumined by a phantasma- 
goric light; and in the next instant dying out into darkness ? 

He could not choose but recall some of those pictures to-day, as the 
face and figure of his enchantress tock form and life upon the canvas. 
He could remember her in the hot August sunlight sitting in a large 
open boat off Teddington Lock, with the water dashing and foaming 
in a silvery cascade behind her, and the warm shadows from the 
rose-coloured lining of a big white umbrella glowing on her face. He 
could recall the hoarse roar of the water; the lazy dip of the rowers’ 
oars; the listless, fashionable talk about nothing particular; and the 
sleepy light in those Italian eyes which looked across the rest of the 
water-party at him, as if they would have said, “‘ We are alone amongst 
this frivolous crew—alone gifted with the power to feel the influence of 
the hour and the scene—alone, by the poetic faculty latent in both our 
souls.” 

And then there flashed before him a moonlight scene. She was 
standing in the open doorway of the orangery, looking dreamily out 
upon the lawn, steeped in the full glory of the harvest moon. They 
were quite alone together, after a dinner @ trois, which had been the 
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next thing to a ¢é/e-d-iéte, since the third convwe had exercised no 
more restraining influence than one of the Queen’s Maries might have 
done at a little dinner given by the Scottish Semiramis to Chastelard. 
Were there really no “little dinners” in those days, I wonder, and 
could the business of life and love-making go on without them? Nay, 
is not the “little dinner” of to-day only a new form of the petit souper 
of the past —the supper at which Cleopatra melted her pearls ; the supper 
at which the Regent d’Orleans served such strange dishes; the supper 
from which Rizzio arose aghast to find himself face to face with 
death ? 

The thoughts of Laurence went back to that scene in the moon- 
light. He could see Giulia d’Aspramonte’s white dress ghost-like in 
the weird light; her face pale as the waxen myosotis in her hair, but 
beautiful to a degree that seemed almost unearthly—the Nemesis of 
Phidias—that Nemesis which was first intended for Venus—warmed 
into life. 

He remembered falling on his knees at the feet of this living statue. 
“You are so beautiful, so beautiful!” he had cried: “let me worship 
you for your beauty.” 

This, and no more, could the past reveal to him. He had wor- 
shipped her, and she had allowed herself to be worshipped—some- 
times receiving his rhapsodies with a low silvery laugh, sometimes in 
pensive silence. She had given nothing; she had not even promised 
anything; but she had taken his whole heart, and crushed it in her 
shapely hand. 

This, in sober earnest, was the governing principle of the lady’s 
life—to take all and to give nothing. Not alone by her classic love- 
liness, but as much by reason of her nature was she the very type of a 
pagan goddess; a greedy, insatiable divinity, for ever demanding 
human sacrifice; implacable, vindictive, taking dire vengeance in pay- 
ment of the pettiest slight; ready to annihilate all the children of 
Niobe to avenge an askant look from their mother ; demanding the 
heart’s blood of an Iphigenia to atone for the slaughter of a dog ; 
delighting in the death of shipwrecked mariners ; or sending a sea- 
monster to devour an unoffending people because of a vain woman’s 
foolish boast. 


Never had Laurence Bell worked with more force and fire than 
to-day. He began to fancy himself inspired, so rapid was his progress, 
so powerful the effect produced by his labour. When the western 
sunlight began to dazzle his eyes, he threw down his brash with a 
satisfied sigh. His picture was finished. It was no more than a 
sketch, but it was a sketch of which a master might have been proud. 

It was dusk by the time the painter left the house. He had made 
a careful toilette this evening before setting out for Madame d’Aspra- 
monte’s abode. It was no longer the wild ungovernable impulse of a 
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weary soul which led him thither in spite of his own better reason. 
He went as a privileged guest, elated by the success of his day’s work, 
intoxicated by the anticipation of an evening spent at the feet of 
his idol. 

Had she not offered him her friendship ?—supreme privilege, blessed 
with which he might surely live and die happy. Could he languish 
for more than this, when only to see her face was unspeakable joy ? 

He did not tramp wearily across the Park this evening. He was no 
longer a purposeless wanderer following the will-o’-the-wisp of his own 
fancy. A hansom cab carried him to Fulham at a very tolerable rate; 
but to the painter’s impatience the horse behind which he sat that 
night seemed the slowest animal ever bred in earthly stable. 

Even with this slowest of steeds the journey could not endure for 
ever. They came at last to the turning at which one left the common 
world behind, to approach the domain of Fancy and Giulia d’Aspra- 
monte. The lamps at the gates flashed upon the summer darkness. 
Laurence Bell alighted, paid and dismissed the cabman. The gates 
were open. He entered the enchanted gardens and walked to the house 
with the quick firm step of a visitor who believes himself expected. 

The villa was wrapped in darkness. The marble pillars looked 
coldly white in the faint light of the stars. There was a solemnity in 
the quiet of the scene—a silence so grave, so deep, that one might 
have mistaken Madame d’Aspramonte’s dwelling for some vast mau- 
soleum, presided over by the manes of departed greatness. 

The bell which Laurence rang pealed loud and shrill upon the still- 
ness. The door was opened by a servant in plain clothes, and the 
majordomo emerged from one of the smaller rooms with a newspaper 
in his hand, as Laurence entered the atrium, where two ends of wax 
candle burning in one of the gigantic bronze candelabra made a dim 
sepulchral light. 

Never before had Laurence Bell seen the hall of Madame d’Aspra- 
monte’s house thus dimly lighted. There were no exotics in the jasper 
vases ; no glimpses of lamp-lit chambers seen through half-open doors ; 
no distant sound of music. All was cold and dark and silent. 

The beating of the painter’s heart quickened. His instinct told 
him that there was something amiss, but he waited to ask no questions. 
He was passing on to the corridor leading to the room in which he 
thought to find the Princess, when the majordomo stopped. 

“ Mais, monsieur, Madame la Princesse n’y est pas,” he cried. 

* No matter; I will wait.” 

‘** But, monsieur, Madame la Princesse has left town.” 

“ She has left town! When? Where has she gone ?” gasped Lau- 
rence. 

“ But, monsieur, madame has started on her usual continental tour. 
She travels all the years, as monsieur must be aware. Stay; there isa 
letter for monsieur—Villiams, that letter.” 
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The attendant flunkey vanished, and returned immediately with a 
note; a tiny three-cornered missive, which Laurence Bell tore open 
with shaking hands. It was of the briefest. 


“My dear Mr. Bell, I have a perfect horror of anything like a scene. 
You have done me the honour to make several scenes of rather an 
alarming character, and I find myself compelled to leave the country 
in order to escape any repetition of these unpleasant performances. 

“ At the same time permit me to offer you my best wishes for your 
future, and every assurance of my distinguished consideration. 

“ GIULIA D’ASPRAMONTE.” 


‘“‘ Where has she gone ?” asked the painter, when he had read this 
letter. 

The majordomo shrugged his shoulders. He did not know the 
plan of madame’s journey. He was to join her suite in Paris, and to 
accompany her on her tour. The first halting-place was Paris. Beyond 
that he could answer for nothing. Was not madame just a little 
capricious, and must not the course of her travels depend always more 
or less upon the whim of the moment ? 

“ Who went with her ?” Laurence demanded fiercely. 

The majordomo shrugged his shoulders for the second time. 

* But, Monsieur, naturally Madame Baumgarten, the friend and 
companion of Madame la Princesse.” 

*‘ And who else ?” asked Laurence still more fiercely, for the man’s 
manner told him there had been someone else. ‘ Did Herr Frolich go 
with the Princess ?” 

“* What will you, monsieur?” inquired the majordomo with a 
deprecating air. “ Herr Frolich is the nephew of Madame Baumgarten. 
He accompanied his aunt. He is also, as monsieur knows, the old and 
valued friend of my late master, Prince d’Aspramonte.” 

“ At what hour did they go?” asked Laurence, not deigning to pay 
the smallest attention to the faithful steward’s explanation. 

‘“‘ By this morning’s mail from London Bridge. It was a sudden 
fancy on the part of Madame la Princesse. She told her maids to pack 
at ten o’clock last night. Her evening visitors did not leave her till 
two this morning; and at half-past six she breakfasted.” 

“ Why not ?” muttered Laurence: “how should she be able to 
sleep ?—What hotel does the Princess use at Paris ?” 

“ Of late madame has honoured the Louvre by her patronage.” 

After this Laurence Bell left the villa. What further questions could 
he ask, what more information was he likely to obtain? This woman had 
fooled him once more—that was all. She had fooled him at the last, as 
she had fooled him from the first. He could fancy how she had laughed 
at him when she saw him deluded by her subtle artifices. He had 
gone to her despairing, wrathful; and she had turned his despair into 
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rapture, his wrath to love. And now she laughed his love to scorn, 
and fled from England in order to escape from his justifiable wrath. 

“ But there shall come a time when she shall not fool me,” Laurence 
Bell said to himself. 

He went straight from Adrian’s Villa to a tavern in the Fulham- 
road, where he called for some brandy, which he drank at the bar. 
This was quite a new thing for him, who was ordinarily the most 
abstemious of men. He took out his purse while he stood at the bar 
and counted its contents. There were several sovereigns in one of the 
pockets, and a five-pound note in another, the remains of his last loan 
from Mr. Mocatti. 

At six o’clock next morning he was at the London-Bridge Terminus, 
where he took a single ticket for Paris. He travelled second-class, and 
arrived in the wonderful city at nightfall. It was his first visit to the 
world’s capital of pleasure and folly. Ah, how often he had dreamt of 
this place; with what rapture had he pictured to himself its grandeur 
and its beauty; with what noble shades had he peopled the quaint old 
streets, the historic palaces! He had dreamt of the Paris to which 
Henry the Bearnois laid siege ; the Paris that was torn by the harassing 
conflicts of Royalists and Frondeurs; the Paris in which Henrietta 
Maria of England and France sat desolate in the chill winter morning 
at the bedside of her child, and would not let the little one rise because 
all obtainable money had been sent to help the king in England, and 
there was none left. to buy fuel. This was the Paris which the painter 
had pictured to himself,—the Paris of Richelieu and Mazarin, Bossuet 
and La Valliére,—the poetic Paris of the past. He found himself in 
Paris the modern, amongst the glare and rattle of the boulevards, 
with all the busy life of the gayest city in the world surging and roar- 
ing round him like the waves of a tempestuous ocean. 

The painter took no more heed of the scene which was so new to 
him than he might have done if the roar and rattle that sounded in 
his ears to-night had been the roar and rattle of familiar Fleet-street 
or Cheapside. He did not make at once for the Hétel du Louvre, 
although that place was the destination which he had fixed for him- 
self before starting on this journey. 

He walked along the boulevards, looking at all the shops in his way, 
until he came to the kind of shop he wanted. It was a guusmith’s, 
brilliantly lighted, and with a noble display of arms in the window. 
Laurence Bell went into this emporium and bought a small revolver, 
the best of its kind that could be got for money. With this in 
his pocket he left the gunsmith’s shop, after inquiring his way to the 
Louvre Hotel. He went into the lighted quadrangle, where there were 
flowers blooming and dark palm-trees under the lofty glass roof, and 
where there was the sound of many voices. The young man went past 
the group of loungers assembled outside the café, and found his way to 
the bureau. 
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“Can you kindly inform me whether Madame la Princesse d’Aspra- 
monte is staying in the hotel ?” he demanded of the chief functionary. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” replied the clerk ; ‘“‘ madame arrived last evening. 
Madame occupies a suite of rooms au premier —the apartments occu- 
pied but lately by the Japanese Ambassador.” 

Mr. Bell’s second question was only an inquiry as to whether he 
could have sleeping room in the hotel. 

The clerk ran his finger along the figures in a plan that lay on 
his desk. 
“Yes; there is a little apartment au cinquiéme at monsieur’s dis- 
posal, if that will do.” 
Monsieur declared that it would do admirably, and was thereupon 
handed over to the authorities to be passed on to the apartment in 
question. The ascent of the Hétel du Louvre was for Laurence Bell as 
laborious a journey as the ascent of Mont Blanc might be to a tra- 
veller in the full force of health and strength. He arrived at the fifth 
i | story at last, panting, exhausted, the livid whiteness of his face ren- 
i | dered all the more ghastly by the red spot with which the demon Con- 
sumption marks his intended prey. 
t The waiter looked at him compassionately as he sank exhausted 
into the nearest chair. 

Was there anything he could get for monsieur? he asked. 

“Yes; a little brandy.” 

“There is one who will not long have need of any lodging above 
ground,” the waiter said to himself, as he departed to fetch a carafon 
of cognac for the lodger in numéro quatre-vingts douze. 


SCENE THE TENTH :—THE END OF ALL THINGS. 


MADAME D’ASPRAMONTE’S journey had been the result of a sud- 
den impulse. In leaving Adrian’s Villa for the Continent the Princess 
had yielded to a feeling of uncontrollable fear. This grand Juno-like 
creature was the veriest craven where her own prosperity or her own 
safety was at stake. As she feared commercial disaster, so she feared 
the possibility of peril to the precious life beyond which she saw only 
dark unknown horizons—blank darkness, which might shroud unutter- 
able terrors, or only the dull dead horror of annihilation. 

There had been that in Laurence Bell’s aspect and manner so near 

akin to madness, that it is scarcely strange Madame d’Aspramonte 
should have feared him. She was not accustomed to this kind of 
thing. She had kindled a fire the flames whereof threatened to de- 
vour her, and she was fain to escape from this consuming element. 
“ He will come to me again,” she said to herself, “ and another time 
it may not be so easy to tranquillise him. Those burning eyes of his 
seemed to threaten me. The pressure of his hand upon my wrist was 
like the grip of death.” 

Possessed by this terror, the Princess determined to place herself 
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beyond the reach of Laurence Bell. She made her arrangements for 
leaving England without the loss of an hour. 

“JT am tired of London, my good Baumgarten,” she said to her 
elderly drudge and victim; “and thou, dost thou not languish to be- 
hold thy native Germany, where thou didst live so pleasantly on a 
thousand florins a year? We will start for Paris by to-morrow morn- 
ing’s mail,—nay, this morning, since it is already midnight ;- thence 
to the Rhine, and on to Vienna; and after, perhaps, to Rome. Will you 
go with us, Frolich ?” 

The professor had already made his plans for an autumnal tour, 
and was very glad to escort the Princess. He had his designs with 
regard to this lady,—designs carefully weighed long ago,—and he 
looked forward to their speedy realisation. Since the death of Ben- 
jumin d’Aspramonte the Austrian’s counsel had been a necessity to 
the Princess; and that counsel only became so much the more neces- 
sary to her now that unlucky speculations had inspired her with the 
apprehension of commercial disaster. 

Madame d’Aspramonte sank into her Louis-Quatorze fauteuil at the 
Hotel du Louvre with a sense of relief. She had escaped from the mad 
adorer whose violence she had learned to fear. 

“T think I have played that young man a pretty little turn,” 
she said to herself, as she reposed after the fatigue of her journey, 
and dreamily contemplated the labours of Madame Baumgarten and 
Mademoiselle Félicité, as they moved to and fro arranging the ela- 
borate paraphernalia of dressing-cases and perfume-caskets, port- 
folios and envelope- boxes, monogram-emblazoned hair-brushes, fan- 
tastic Turkish slippers, and elaborate Valenciennes-bedecked peignoirs, 
which seemed necessary to the existence of Giulia d’Aspramonte, how- 
ever brief her abiding in any habitation. 

She had put herself beyond the reach of Mr. Bell ;—that was the 
dominant idea in the mind of Madame d’Aspramonte, as she abandoned 
herself to an agreeable drowsiness, while the waiters moved noise- 
lessly about the adjoining apartment. They were employed in pre- 
paring the table for the recherché little nine-o’clock dinner, the menu 
whereof had been the subject of profound study on the part of Herr 
Frolich, who charged himself with all such arrangements for the fair 
traveller in his escort. 

It is strange how, in the supreme crises of life, the ignorant way- 
farer is apt to prefer the wrong road. What an awful fatality must 
that have been which led Mary Stuart to England after the battle of 
Langside! She was at Dundrenan Abbey; the English border was 
very near, but the French coast was attainable—those shores of sunny 
France, on which she had looked with such tearful eyes as the vessel 
bore her away from that loved land. And now the moment had come 
in which she had the option of seeking refuge in that dear familiar 
country, amongst the kindred of whose friendship she was secure, or of 
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flying to a strange land to throw herself on the mercy of a kinswoman 
who at the best had been cold and stern of phrase to this lovely dan- 
gerous cousin. Would it not have seemed natural that every instinct 
of this fallen queen’s heart would cry aloud for a return to the unfor- 
gotten land of her bright youth? And yet it is not so. By a strange 
contradiction she elects to go to England. She writes to Elizabeth, 
asking the royal lady’s guarantee for her liberty and safe-keeping in 
the sisterland. No reply comes to this demand. The gravest and 
trustiest advisers entreat the queen to seek refuge in France, or even 
to remain in Scotland, where for the moment she is in safety ; but the 
hand of Nemesis is upon the false and frail accomplice of Bothwell. 
She rejects all advice ; crosses the gulf of Solway in a fisherman’s 
boat ; disembarks upon the coast of Cumberland, on that inhospitable 
English soil to find a prison and a scaffold. 


For three days and nights the Princess and her suite sojourned at 
the Hétel du Louvre. Madame d’Aspramonte had intended to remain 
only one night in Paris. She was eager to continue her journey— 
eager to place a wider distance between herself and the man she feared; 
but her intention was overruled by Herr Frolich, who had business to 
transact in the great city, and who laughed to scorn madame’s nervous 
terror of Laurence Bell. 

“ Granting even that this young man is mad,” he said, “ what then ? 
Are madmen allowed to have their own way in the world? or can Mr. 
Bell annoy or assail you when you are seated in your own apartments, 
or going to your carriage on my arm? What foolish fancy has taken 
possession of your brain? You wrap yourself up in cotton-wool until 
you cannot endure a breath of air ; you are so accustomed to hear only 
soft words, that because this young painter is a little angry and hot- 
headed, you fancy he will do you some violence. It is all folly, madame 
—the folly of a child who is frightened of a shadow.” 

For three days and nights the Princess stayed in the hotel; and 
during the greater part of those three days and nights Laurence Bell 
hung about her presence like a shadow. Surely that undefined fear 
which possessed her in this period must have been the magnetic influ- 
ence of his presence, rather than any terror developed out of her own 
consciousness. He was near her: some subtle faculty of the mind 
told her that there was danger at hand. 

Of all places calculated to favour the movements of a stealthy watcher 
there is perhaps none better than the Hétel du Louvre. The bustle, 
the crowd perpetually passing and repassing upon the wide staircases 
and in the quadrangle, the extent of the long passages, the number of 
the servants,—all combine to render it easy for a man to hang about 
this place unnoticed and unsuspected. Any one who did take the 
trouble to look at Laurence Bell as he loitered now in the reading- 
room, anon under the archway leading into the Rue Rivoli, now on 
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one flight of stairs, now on another, thought of him only as an idle 
young traveller at a loss how to kill time in a strange city. 

For two hours in the early morning of each of those three days the 
painter absented himself from the hotel. He went on each of these 
occasions to a shooting-gallery on the other side of the Seine, whither 
he had been directed by one of the waiters, and amused himself in 
shooting at a mark. At first he showed himself the most unskilled of 
marksmen, but on the third morning the proprietor of the salle @armes 
pronounced him very much improved. 

“Tn a week’s time you will be fit to meet your friend in the Bois 
de Vincennes,” said the proprietor, laughing. 

On this third morning Laurence Bell passed Antonio Mocatti in 
the street. He looked sadly at the face of the man who had been both 
his enemy and his friend ; but the dealer did not happen to see his 
protégé in the crowded thoroughfare, and the two men passed without 
recognition. 

“T am sorry he should be such a loser by me,” the painter thought, 
as he walked on after that chance meeting. 

The Princess spent her third and last evening in Paris at Les 
Italiens. The opera was the Ballo in Maschiera. The house was 
crowded by a brilliant audience, and the reigning favourites of the 
Parisian world were in the programme. It was an extra night, after 
the expiration of the regular season, and the opera was played with 
all the splendour of an exceptional occasion. 

Madame d’Aspramonte was in high spirits. Her arrangements 
were all made for starting on the journey to Vienna at daybreak the 
next morning. Herr Frolich was in attendance, friendly and faithful, 
but not adoring, and entertained the Princess with agreeable gossip 
during the intervals between the acts. In one of these pauses the 
Princess and her companion discussed the theory of assassination, while 
Madame Baumgarten dozed behind the shelter of her fan. 

“Tt was strange that Gustavus should be murdered in the opera- 
house which he built for his people,” said Madame d’Aspramonte. “I 
have often wondered how it is that assassination in the midst of a 
crowd can be so easy. I can imagine a man walking into one’s room 
and killing one, as Sand killed Kotzebue; but in a ballroom, or by 
broad daylight in a crowded street, one would fancy it impossible. 
It is so odd that no one sees the intention of the assassin before he can 
execute it.” 

“Would-be assassins have been balked of their prey,” answered 
Herr Frolich coolly ; “but as a rule they are too rapid for the lookers- 
on to come between them and their work. A man’s mind must undergo 
a species of sublimation before he can nerve himself for the commis- 
sion of a great crime, and his intellect is in a more exalted state than 
that of the common herd about him. He knows how to wait and 
watch for his opportunity, and how to seize it when it comes. And 
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then, after all, the taking of a man’s life is such a small business. It 
is but the pulling of a little morsel of iron,—so, and the thing is done, 
provided the brains of the victim are covered by the nozzle of the 
pistol.” 

“ Yes, it is very easy,” the Princess answered with a shudder, as 
the curtain rose. 


The following intelligence appeared next morning in all the Parisian 
journals : 

“A crime of an unprecedented character was last night committed 
by # person who has until this moment eluded the police. Madame la 
Princesse d’Aspramonte was shot through the head a few minutes before 
midnight, while leaving the Italian Opera-house, leaning on the arm of 
a friend. 

“The crowd about the doors of the theatre was considerable, and 
the assassin contrived to escape the observation of the bystanders. 
Three different men were arrested on the scene of the crime; but all 
three have been set at liberty, there being no sufficient evidence to con- 
nect them with the fatal act. 

“The unfortunate lady was carried to a house adjoining the theatre, 
where medical attendance was almost immediately obtained. Unhap- 


_pily death had been instantaneous. A small revolver—undoubtedly 


the weapon with which the crime was committed—was found in the 
roadway shortly after the murder. 

“Madame d’Aspramonte was the widow of Prince Benjamin d’As- 
pramonte, the late chief of a distinguished banking-house in Rome, 
and, although of Jewish extraction, one of the firmest supporters of the 
papal authority.” 

Mr. Mocatti found this account in his morning paper as he 
loitered over his breakfast in an aristocratic hotel near the Rue de 
la Paix. 

He turned very pale as he read this official statement of the end 
that had come to Giulia d’Aspramonte. 

“Who has done it?” he asked himself. ‘No doubt there are 
many who have reason to hate her; but is there anyone wild enough 
or mad enough to do this—except—” 

And then, after a pause, the dealer shook his head. 

“No, it cannot be. I left him hard at work, cured of his folly.” 

For that day, and for a week after that day, Paris occupied itself 
with the fate of the Princess d’Aspramonte. The police were inde- 
fatigable; but even the sagacity of a Parisian police was unavailing 
on this occasion. The assassin had contrived to make off unobserved 
in the confusion that followed his crime; and having once escaped from 
the scene of the assassination, there was nothing to connect him with 
the deed. 

Mr. Mocatti waited for a week to watch the issue of events. There 
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was a splendid funeral—a hearse of unusual magnificence followed by a 
long train of carriages filled with the most distinguished people in 
Paris. But—alas for the unlamented dead !—the people who occupied 
those carriages went to Madame d’Aspramonte’s funeral only as they 
would have gone to any other show, and did not even pay the murdered 
lady the poor compliment of hypocrisy—they did not even pretend 
to lament her fate. 

She was buried at Pére la Chaise; and, of all who crowded round 
her grave, there was only one person who regretted her death. That 
person was Herr Frolich, whose plans had been completely overthrown 
by the catastrophe that had so abruptly concluded the career of his 
Princess. 

Madame d’Aspramonte had made no will. Her wealth went amongst 
a herd of low-born Neapolitan kindred, who squabbled and fought for 
the lady’s heritage, and hated one another for ever afterwards by 
reason of her thousands. 

After the funeral, Mr. Mocatti went back to England sorely puzzled 
and very disquiet of mind. He made for Notting-hill, and found Lau- 
rence Bell at work in his painting-room. But before going upstairs to 
this room, Mr. Mocatti made a few inquiries of the slip-shod servant 
who waited on the chemist and his lodgers. This young woman told 
Mr. Mocatti when Mr. Bell had left Notting-hill, and how and when 
he had returned ; and from that moment the Neapolitan had no doubt 
as to the hand which had slain Giulia d’Aspramonte. 

The painter looked up with a strange smile as his patron entered 
the room. 

“T came back to finish my work,” he said. ‘‘ You shall not lose by 
me, after all, Mocatti.” ; 

“You have been to Paris.” 

‘“‘ How do you know that *” 

“JT know something more than that, Laurence Bell,” answered Mr. 
Mocatti solemnly ; “I know what you have done there.” 

“Do you think I should shrink from doing the same thing, if it 
were to be done again?” cried the painter, with a wild look in his hag- 
gard eyes. “There is an end of her sorceries. She will break no more 
hearts. ©, Mocatti, you do not know how she fooled me and deluded 
me to the very last. Do not look at me with that horrified counte- 
nance. You must know that it is so much the better for the world 
that Giulia d’Aspramonte is dead. I came back here to my work ; and 
I shall work on quietly till I die. You will think me the hardest and 
worst of men, no doubt, if I tell you that I do not repent. But it is 
the truth. I am sorry that I was false to Amy Graystone; I am sorry 
for my wasted life; but I am not sorry for what I did in.Paris a week 
ago.” 


Within ten days of Mr. Mocatti’s return his protégé’s troubled life 
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came to a quiet close. The demon Consumption tightened his grip 
now that passion no longer gave the victim strength to fight that 
direful foe. Laurence Bell died in Mr. Mocatti’s arms. He made 
no sign of repentance; and upon this earth there was no one wise 
enough to know how far he had been master of himself during the 
last few months of his brief wasted life. 

Mr. Mocatti was slow to forget the protégé from whose genius he 
had hoped such great things. He sold Laurence Bell’s last sketches 
for very high prices; for some part of the young man’s story had got 
abroad, and the secret of Madame d’Aspramonte’s death was pretty 
generally suspected by the habitués of Adrian’s Villa. The dealer 
shed tears as he parted with those last sketches, and suffered real re- 
morse for his own part in Laurence Bell’s destiny. 

“He might have done so well, if I had let him alone,” he said to 
himself. ‘“ He might have lived to be a great man, if I had let him 
plod on in his own way, and marry ceéte jeunesse.” 


Adrian’s Villa has been sold by order of the High Court of Chancery, 
and purchased for an enormous sum by a successful stockjobber, who has 
put a billiard-table in Madame d’Aspramonte’s music-room, and allows 
his City friends to poison the tropical plants in the orangery with the 
fumes of their regalias. 


A pure white marble cross marks the spot where Amy Graystone 
lies; and not far from that simple monument there is a granite slab 
which bears the name of LAURENCE BELL. 


Is there any moral to this story? To the mind of the writer, yes! 
Is not the history of Laurence Bell a protest against the worship of the 
sensuous in Art? As Helen is supposed by some critics to be the type 
of ideal beauty, pure, unchangeable, deathless, and undefiled ; so may 
Giulia d’Aspramonte be taken as the type of sensuous loveliness, 
enervating, fatal, deadly. Unhappily, all the tendencies of the present 
age lean to the indulgence in a passion for sensuous beauty. In the 
unbridled luxury of modern life, in the extravagance of modern cos- 
tume, in the painted face and artificial chevelure of modern beauty, 
one perceives the same influence. 

“ And why not?” cries the kindly optimist ; “the age has become 
artistic, and this love of splendour and colour is no doubt inseparable 
from the love of Art.” 

Ah, surely not! Surely in the religion of Art there is a higher and 
purer form of worship than that which begins and ends at the feet of 
earthly beauty. 






























FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


FoRBIDDEN now—and yet from childhood’s days, 
Increasing with each year, our love had grown ; 
It seems but yesterday those downcast eyes 
Were wont with looks of love to meet mine own. 


I left her in a quiet country home, 

Free from the taint of fashionable life,— 
A gentle, truthful, simple-hearted girl, 

Fair promise of a loving, faithful wife. 


A soldier’s duty called me to the field,— 

For three long years war kept me from her side ; 
But ere we parted, clinging to my heart, 

She told her love, and vowed to be my bride. 


Through all the hardships of a long campaign 
I cherished as my life that parting vow ; 
I little thought that, when we met again, 
My love would greet me as she greets me now. 


Alas, I find that beauty such as hers 
Ambitious parents knew could well be sold ; 
What was our love to them? An honest heart 
Weighed a mere trifle when compared with gold. 


She yielded to her mother’s harsh command,— 

Those charms have found the noble price they sought ; 
An‘ aged lord with title-deeds and wealth 

Her beauty—not her loving heart—has bought. 


Tn vain she coldly tries to shun my gaze ; 

I know she loves me still, although we part: 
Poor girl! a coronet will scarce repay 

The life-long sorrow of a broken heart. 


Alas, the world of fashion oft can tell 

Of perjured vows and honest love denied, 
Of youth and beauty tied to feeble age, 

To gratify a parent’s selfish pride. 
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A RIDE FROM BUDE TO BOSS 


BY TWO OXFORD MEN 


Dear old Oxford! amid the brawl and uproar of the latter days, and 
with many a frailty in the curtains of the Ark which the weapons of 
the Philistines have found and pierced, yet Alma Mater, mother mild, 
like our native England, “ with all thy faults I love thee still.” And 
when I recall my own undergraduate life of thirty years and upwards 
agone, I feel, notwithstanding modern vaunt, the /audator temporis 
acti earnest within me yet and strong. Nowadays, as it seems to me, 
there is but little originality of character in the still famous University ; 
a dread of eccentric reputation appears to pervade College and Hall ; 
every “ Oxford man,” to adopt the well-known name, is subdued into 
sameness within and without, controlled as it were into copyism and 
mediocrity by the smoothing-iron of the nineteenth century. Whereas 
in my time, and before it, there were distinguished names, famous in 
every mouth for original achievements and “deeds of daring-do.” 
There were giants in those days—men of varied renown—and they 
arose and won for themselves, in strange fields of fame, record and 
place. Each became in his day a hero of the Iliad or Odyssey of Oxford 
life—a kind of Homeric man. Once and again in the course of every 
term, the whole University would ring with some fearless and practical 
jest, conceived and executed with a dash of original genius which be- 
tokened future victories in the war of wit and the world of men. How 
weli do I remember a bold travestie of discipline which once set the 
cominon-rooms in a roar, and, even among “ mine ancients,” made it 
“ merry in hall 
Where beards wagg’d all !” 

A decree had been issued by the “ authorities” of a well-known College 
(it was in the pre-ritual days) that no Undergraduate should present 
himself at morning chapel service with his scarlet hunting-coat under- 
neath his surplice—a costume neither utterly secular nor completely 
ecclesiastical, and therefore a motley garb which it did not seem unjust 
or unreasonable to forbid in a sacred place. However, the order was 
implicitly obeyed at the ensuing matins, with solemn and suspicious 
exactitude. Alas, it was “the torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below,” 
for on the third morning, when the College servants arrived to take 
down the shutters and to light the fires, they discovered that “a change 
had come over the spirit of their dream.” Every one of the panelled 
doors throughout the Quadrangle of the Canons, the very seat of hoar 
and reverend authority, had been artistically painted during the night 
with the hue of Nimrod, a glowing hunter’s red! The gates were 
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immediately closed and barred, and every member of the College con- 
vened before a grand divan of the Dons, to undergo immediate scrutiny 
on the origin of that which some of the Undergraduates irreverently 
termed this ultra-observance of the rubric (their wit would be obscure 
to those who are unaware that rubrica, the etymon of our Church-rules, 
signifies ruddy or red). The authors of this outrage escaped detection, 
although every painter in Oxford was summoned for examination, and 
all the dealers in colours and oils. It was subsequently whispered 
among the initiated that the artist, with his brushes and materials, had 
been brought down from London in a postchaise-and-four, secretly in- 
troduced through an unnoted postern, and when his work was done 
hospitably feasted and paid, and then sent back at full speed through 
the night to town. 

Another “merrie jest,” but with a lowlier scene and an humbler 
dramatis persone, raised the laugh of many a common-room and wine- 
party about the same period of my own undergraduate recollections. 
There was an ancient woman, blear-eyed and dim-sighted, “ worn 
nature’s mournful monument,” who had the far and wide repute of 
witchcraft among the College servants and the “baser sort” in the 
suburbs of the town ; but in reality she was a mere “ wreck of eld,” 
a harmless and helpless old creature, who stood at more than one 
College-gate for alms. Her well-known name was Nanny Heale. Her 
cottage, or rather decayed old hut, leaned against a steep mound by 
the castle-wall, and was so hugged in by the ground that, from a path 
along the ramparts, a passer-by might cast a bird’s-eye look down 
Nanny’s chimney, and watch well her hearth and home. One winter 
evening certain frolicsome wights, out of College in search of a channel 
for the exuberant spirits of their age, were pacing, like Hardicanute, 
the wall east and west, when a glance down the witch’s chimney re- 
vealed a quaint and simple scene of humble life. There she crouched, 
close by the smoking embers, peering into the fire; and before her very 
nose there hung, just over the fire, a round iron vessel, called in the 
western counties a crock, filled to the brim with potatoes, and without 
a cover or lid. This utensil was suspended by its swing-handle to an 
iron bar, which went from side to side of the chimney wall. To see 
and to assail the weak point in a field of battle is evermore the signal 
of a great captain. The onslaught was instantly planned. A rope, 
with a hook of iron at the end, was slowly and noiselessly lowered down 
the chimney, and, utterly unnoted by poor Nanny’s blinking sight, the 
handle of the iron pot was softly grasped by the crook, and the vessel 
with its mealy contents began to ascend in silent majesty towards the 
upper air. Thoroughly roused by this unnatural and ungrateful de- 
meanour of her life-long companion of the hearth, old Nanny arose 
from her stool, peered anxiously upward to watch the ascent, and 
shouted at the top of her voice: 

“ Massy ’pon my sinful soul! art gwain off—taties and all ?” 
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The vessel was quietly grasped, carried down in hot haste, and 
planted upright outside the cottage-door. A knock, given for the pur- 
pose, summoned the inmate, who hurried out and stumbled over, as she 
afterwards interpreted the event, her penitent crock. 

“So then,” was her joyful greeting—“ so then! thee’rt come back 
to holt, then! Ay, ’tis a cold night out o’ doors.” 

Good came out of evil; for her story, which she rehearsed again and 
again, with all the energy and firm persuasion of truth, at last reached 
the ears of the parish authorities, and they, on inquiry into the evi- 
dence, forthwith decreed the addition of a shilling a week to poor old 
Nanny’s allowance, on the plea that her faculties had quite failed her, 
and that she required greater charity because of her wandering mind. 
Yet the fact which she testified met the criterion of evidence demanded 
by Hume, for the event occurred within the experience of the witness 
herself. 

It was by outbreaks of animal spirits such as these that the mono- 
tony of collegiate life in those days was relieved, for the University 
supplied but little excitement of a mental kind. The battle-cries of 
High Church and Low Church—“ that bleating of the sheep and that 
lowing of the oxen” which nowadays we hear—had not yet begun to 
rouse the Oxford mind; and the only war about vestments that I recol- 
lect was our hot fierce struggle after a festive assembly to get first out 
into the lobby, and to grasp as a spoil the best caps and gowns one by 
one, until the unhappy freshmen who arrived last had to put up with 
such ragged specimens of university costume as would hardly have 
satisfied the veriest Puritan for the performance of divine service. 

Well, for us two—the subjects of this paper—the life of Oxford, with 
its freaks and its discipline, for a time was over ; we had each passed 
the final examination so graphically named “the Great Go ;” and that so 
as to be, what man so seldom is in this world, satisfied. In high heart, 
and with spirits running over, my friend and I appointed a tryst in a 
small watering-place on the north coast of Cornwall as the starting- 
point for a ride “all down the thundering shores of Bude and Boss.” In 
due time, and on a glorious summer day, we mounted our “ Galloway 
nags,” and, like the knights of ancient ballad, “‘ we laughed as we rode 
away.” The start was from Bude, and we made our first halt at a 
place twelve miles towards the south-west; a scene of great local re- 
nown, and which bears the parochial name of Warbstow Barrow. It 
stands upon a lofty hill, that soars and swells upward into a vast cir- 
cular mound, enthroned, as it were, amid a wild and boundless stretch 
of heathy and gorsy moorland. It was soothing to the sight to look 
down and around on the tapestry of purple and gold intermingled in 
natural woof, and flowing away in free undulation on every side. The 
view from this mountain-top was of wonderful extent, but wild, deso- 
late, and bare. Beneath, on three sides, spread the moor, dotted here 
and there with a gray old church, that crouched beneath the shadow of 
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its low Saxon battlemented tower, as if jt still sought shelter, after so 
many ages, from the perils of surrounding barbarism. On the fourth side 
swelled the sea. But the brow of this hill; like that of many others 
in the west, dropped into the shape of a mighty circular bowl—a kind 
of hollow valley turfed with grass, and surrounded by a rim; an 
amphitheatre, however, large enough to hold five thousand people at 
once. On the flat level floor of this round crater, and in the exact 
midst, still swells up uninjured the outline of a viking’s grave, unlike 
other burial-mounds so common in Cornwall and elsewhere, “ where the 
brown barrow curves its sullen breast above the bones of some dead 
gentile’s soul,” and that on every hillside and plain. The shape of the 
great hillock at Warbstow is neither oval nor round, but survives the 
exact image of the dragon-ship of northern piracy and war. Moreover, 
not the shape only, but the size of the ancient vessel of the dead, is 
perpetuated here. Measured and graduated by scale, this oblong, 
curved, and narrow grave would yield the dimensions of a boat of 
fifty tons, which would be about the weight of a Scandinavian serpent 
of the sea. 

We saw that an effort had been made to open this barrow at one 
of the ends; but an old woman, whom we found at. a cottage not far 
off, assured us “that they that tried it were soon forced to give up 
their digging and flee, for the thunders came for ’em, and the light- 
nings also.” 

We endeavoured to sound the local mind of our informant as to the 
history of the place and origin of the grave; but all we could drag out 
of her, after questions again and again, was “great warriors, suppos- 
ing, in old times.” Such was the dirge of the mighty dead, and their 
requiem, at Warbstow Barrow. But the sun had begun to lean, and 
we were bound for Boscastle, the breviate of Botireau Castle, and the 
abode of the earls of that name. 

Strange, striking, and utterly unique is the first aspect of this vil- 
lage by the sea. The gorge or valley lies between two vast and preci- 
pitous hills, that yawn asunder as though they had been cleft by the 
spells of some giant warlock of the West, like the Eildon Hill by 
Michael Scott. As you descend the hill from the north you discover 
on the opposite side clusters of quaint old-fashioned houses, grotesque 
and gabled, that appear as though they clung together for mutual sup- 
port on the slope of that perilous cliff. Between the houses, and sheer 
down the mountain side, descended, or rather fell, a steep and ugly 
road; which led, however, to the “safety of the vale,” and landed the 
traveller at last in a deep cut or gash between the hills, where the 
creek ebbed and flowed, which was called by strangers in their cour- 
tesy, and by the inhabitants, with aboriginal pride, “the Harbour”— 
Cornicé “ Hawn.” There “went the ships,” so that they did not ex- 
ceed sixty tons in freight; and thither arrived, at certain intervals, 
coals and timber in bulk and quantity; which can be ascertained, no 
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doubt, by the return of imports laid before Parliament by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

We reached in safety our bourne for the night at the bottom of the 
hill, and discovered the hostelry by the sign which swung above the 
door. This appeared to us to represent a man’s shoe; but when we 
had read the legend, we found that it signified the Ship Inn, and was 
the “actual effigy” of a vessel which belonged to the port. Here we 
received a smiling welcome from the hostess, a ruddy-visaged widow, 
—Joan Treworgy was her Keltic name,—fubsy and interjectional in 
figure, and manifestly better adapted for her abode at the foot of the 
hill than at any mansion farther up. She was born, as she afterwards 
related, two doors off ; and except that she had travelled up the hill to 
Forrabury church to be married there, it appeared that a diameter of 
five yards would have defined the total circumference of her wandering 
life. 

As soon as we arrived, she called up from some vasty deep under- 
neath her house a grim and shaggy shape, who answered to the name 
of Tim, but whom we identified as Caliban on the spot, and charged 
him to take proper care of the Captain’s horses (for by that title all 
strangers in sound garments and whole hats are saluted in the land of 
the quarry and the mine), and to be sure that they had plenty of 
whuts. She then invited us to enter her “ parrolar,” a room rather cosy 
than magnificent ; for when our landlady had followed in her two 
guests, and stood at the door, no one beside could have forced an 
entrance, any more than a cannon-ball could cleave through a feather- 
bed. We then proceeded to confer about beds for the night, and, not 
without misgiving, inquired if she could supply a couple of those indis- 
pensable places of repose. A demur ensued. All the gentry in the 
town, she declared, were accustomed to sleep “two in a bed,” and the 
officers that travelled the country, and stopped at her house, would 
mostly do the same; but, however, if we commanded two beds for only 
two people, two we must have; only, although they were both in the 
same room, we must certainly pay for two, and sixpence a piece was 
her regular price. We assented, and then went on to entreat that we 
might dine. She graciously agreed; but to all questions as to our fare 
her sole response was, “ Meat—meat and taties.” “Some call ’em,” 
she added in a scornful tone, “purtaties; but we always say ‘taties’ 
here.” The specific. differences between beef, mutton, veal, &c. seemed 
to be utterly or artfully ignored, and to every frenzied inquiry her calm 
inexorable reply was, “ Meat—nice wholesome meat and taties.” 

In due time we sat down in that happy ignorance as to the nature 
of our viands which a French cook is said to desire; and although we 
both made a not unsatisfactory meal, it is a wretched truth that by no 
effort could we ascertain what it was that was roasted for us that day 
by widow Treworgy, hostess of the Ship, and which we consumed. 
Was it a piece of Boscastle baby? as I suggested to my companion in 
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the midst of his enjoyment; and the question caused him to arise and 
rush out to inquire once again, and insist on knowing the whole truth ; 
but he soon came back baffled, and shouting, “ Meat and taties !” 
There was not a vestige of bone nor any outline that could identify the 
joint, and the not unsavoury taste was something like tender veal. It 
was not until years afterwards that light was thrown on our mysterious 
dinner that day by a passage which I accidentally turned up in an 
ancient history of Cornwall. Therein I read “that the sillie people of 
Bouscastle and Boussiney do catch in the summer seas divers young 
soyles (seals), which, doubtful if they be fish or flesh, the conynge 
housewives will nevertheless roast, and do make thereof very savory 
meat.” “ Ay, ay,” said my friend and fellow-traveller, when I had 
transcribed and sent him this extract—“ ay! clear as day—meat and 
taties ; and how I wish I had old mother Treworgy now by the throat! 
I would make her walk up that hill every day for a month, and stop 
her meat and taties till she was the size of other people.” When the 
hour arrived that should have been the time of rest, we mounted a 
cabin-ladder, which our hostess assured us was “ the stairs.” We found 
the two beds which had been allotted to us, but, as it was foretold, in 
one small, hot, stuffy room. As we entered the narrow door, a solitary 
casement twinkled on one side of the opposite wall, flanked by a 
glazed cupboard-door, paned to match, on the other. This latter, the 
false light, my friend opened by mistake—he was near-sighted, and our 
single dip was dim—to sniff, as he said, the evening air; but he shut 
it up again in quick disgust, declaring that the whole atmosphere of the 
village was impregnated with onions and cheese. To bed, but not to 
rest. Every cubic inch of ozone was exhausted long before midnight, 
and, as the small hours struck on the kitchen-clock below, we found 
that ‘‘ Boscastle had murdered sleep, and therefore Oxford could sleep 
no more.” With the first faint glimmer of day we arose and stole 
gently out into the dawn. Before us stood the one-arched bridge 
spanning the river-bed. Lower down the creek the mast and rigging 
of a sloop at anchor was visible, like network traced upon the morning 
sky. But the lowly level had no attraction for our path: there lay 
the sluggish mist of night, and it seemed to our distempered fancy like 
the dull heavy breath of the snorers in that village-glen; but above 
and upwards stretched the tall ascending road, like Jacob’s ladder 
resting on the earth and reaching to the sky. Surely, on the brow of 
that mountain-top there must be breath and room. We turned, there- 
fore, to climb, and for once “ vaulting ambition did not o’erleap itself.” 
Slow and difficult was the way, but cooler and more bracing the air 
every yard that we achieved. We stood at last on the brow of the vast 
gorge, and full five hundred feet above the sea, where church and tower 
crowned the cliff like a crest. The scene we looked upon was indeed 
exhilarating, stately, and grand. On the right hand and to the west 
arose and stood the craggy heights of Dundagel, island and main, en- 
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nobled by the legends of old historic time. To the left, a boundless 
reach of granite-sprinkled moor, where barrow, logan rock, and crom- 
lech stood, the mute memorials of Keltic antiquity. Beneath, and afar. 
off, the sea, at that silent hour, like some boundless lake, “its glad 
waves murmuring all around the soul;” near, and at our feet, the 
jumbled village, crouching on either side of the steepy road, and cling- 
ing to its banks as if the inhabitants sought to secure access for escape 
when the earthquake should rend or the volcano pour. We prepared 
to return and descend; but this was by no means an easy feat from 
the extreme angle at which the roadway fell. At the first look on the 
inclined plane it seemed easier to sit down and slide; but on the 
whole we thought it better to walk and pause and creep. 

A new and another feature in the scene now met our gaze. Annexed 
to every human abode a small hut had been stuck on to the walls for 
the home of the “ gentleman” that, in Cornwall as in Ireland, pays the 
rent—Kelticé, the pig. The hovels of these bristly vassals, like the 
castles of their lords, were cabined and circumscribed in the extreme. 
There was just room enough to breathe, but not to snore without im- 
pediment of tone. A sudden inspiration awoke in our minds. Surely 
it would be an act of humanity and kindness to enable these poor suffo- 
cating creatures once in their lives to taste the balmy breath of a sum- 
mer morning. It will be to us, we said and thought, a personal delight 
to see them emerge from their close and festering abodes and rush out 
in the free, soft radiance of the dawn! Action followed close on thought. 
Hastily, busily, every rude rough bar was drawn back, door and sub- 
stitute for door unclosed ; and a general jail-delivery of imprisoned 
swine was ruled and accomplished on the spot. Undetected by a single 
human witness, without interruption from slumbering master or lazy 
hind, the total deed was done. Gradually descending the hill, and 
scattering, like ancient heroes or modern patriots, freedom and deliver- 
ance as we went, never did the children of liberty so exult in their 
unshackled deliverance as these Boscastle hordes. There was one result, 
however, which we had not foreseen, and its perilous consequences had 
quite escaped anticipation. The inmates of every sty, as soon as their 
opportunities of egress had been ascertained by marching out of their 
prison-doors and arriving unchecked at the roadside—when they looked 
upward and surveyed the steep and difficult ascent, and counted ment- 
ally the cost of attempting to surmount the steep, they all, as with one 
hoof and mind, turned down the hill. Sire and dam, lean and corpu- 
lent, farrow and suckling, all, wo impetu, selected and rushed down the 
“ facilis descensus averni,” and although, in all likelihood, they had never 
pondered the contrast of the Roman poet, yet they spontaneously moved, 
and seconded, and carried the unanimous resolution that “ revocare gra- 
dum, hic labor, hoe opus est.” The consequence of this their choice of way 
was too soon apparent. Just as we had drawn the last bar, and were 
approaching the bottom of the steep, we looked back and saw that we 
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were pursued, and should speedily be surrounded, by a mixed muititude 
of porcine advocates for free discussion in the open air, such as might 
have gladdened the heart of any critic on the original and cultivated 
breeds of the west of England. Prominent among them, the old Cor- 
nish razor-back asserted its preéminence of height and bone, nor were 
punchy representatives of the Berkshire and Suffolk genealogies absent 
on this festive occasion. Growing now apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of discovery, if an early-rising owner should ascertain the au- 
thors of this daring effort to “ deliver their dungeons from the captive,” 
we hastened to secure ourselves in the shelter of our hostelry of the 
Ship, and fortunately found, on reaching our “little chamber on the 
wall,” that the widow and her household were still fast asleep. We 
fastened the door and listened for results. The outcries and yells were 
fearful. By and by human voices began to mingle with the tumult ; 
there were shouts of inquiry and surprise, then sounds as of apparent 
expostulation and entreaty, and again a “ storm of hate and wrath and 
wakening fear.” Many a battle of soldiers must have been fought and 
ended with less uproar. At last the tumult pierced even the ears of 
our hostess, Joan Treworgy. We heard her puff and blow, and call 
for Tim. At last, after waiting a prudent time, we thought it best to 
call aloud for shaving-water, and to inquire with astonishment into the 
cause of that horrible disturbance which had roused us from our morn- 
ing sleep. This brought the widow in hot haste to our door. 

“Why, they do say, Captain,” was her doleful response, “ that all 
the pegs up-town have a-rebelled, and they’ve a-be and let one the 
wother out, and they be all a-gwain off to sea huz-a-muz, bang !” 

Although this statement was somewhat obscure in its phraseology, 
and the Keltic byeword at the close, wherein the “sense is kindred to 
the sound,” yet we understood too well that the main facts of the his- 
tory were as true as if Macaulay had recorded them ; so we pretended 
to dress in great haste, and hurried down to see the war. It was in- 
deed an original scene : 

‘“‘ For chief intent on deeds of strife, 
Or bard of martial lay, 


*Twere worth ten years of peaceful life, 
One glance at their array !” 


Here a decently-dressed woman made many fruitless endeavours to coax 
out of the brawl five or six squealing farrows, the offspring of a gaunt 
old dam, that, like the felon sow of Rokeby, was “so distraught with 
noise” that “her own children she mought clean devour.” There a 
stalwart quarryman, finding all other efforts fruitless, had seized his 
full-grown porker by the legs and hoisted him on his shoulders to ride 
home pickaback, uttering all the while yells of fierce expostulation 
and defiance. One hot little man, with a red face and gesticulating 
hands, had grasped a long pole, and laid about him in mad fury pro- 
miscuously, until a tall and bristly hog rushed at him from behind, 
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and carried him off down the hill seated at full charge like a knight 
of king Arthur’s court, with “ semblance of a spear,” and tilted him at 
last head over heels in the bed of the stream. But some way up the 
hill we came suddenly upon a scene which demanded all our sympathy ; 
help there was none. A panting old woman had singled out her hog 
and separated him from the crowd, and a fine fat animal he was,—four 
hundredweight at least,—and so unfitted for the slightest exertion, that 
unless he had resorted to sliding and rolling, it was difficult to con- 
ceive how he had accomplished even his down-hil] journey from the 
sty. But up-hill,—as his obdurate mistress appeared to propose,—no, 
no. There wes a look in his eye, as he glanced back at his despairing 
owner, that seemed to suggest a grunt in strong German emphasis, 
das geht nicht. He had thrust his snout and half his nose through 
the bars of a gate; and there he stuck, and manifestly meant to stick 
fast, while she belaboured him with strokes like a flail. She paused 
as we approached the spot, and with an appealing look for our assent, 
she piteously exclaimed, “ My peg’s surely mazed, maister, or he’s ill- 
wished; some ennemie hath a-dond it!” My thought responded to 
her charge ; it was certainly no enemy to the pig that “dond it,” what- 
soever he might be to his owner. 

We left her “alone in her glory,” and returned to the inn, commun- 
ing as we went on the store of legend, tale, and history we had laid up 
for feture generations in thus opening a field of achievement for the 
Boscastle swine. What themes of marvel would travel down by the 
cottage hearth, there to be rehearsed by wrinkled eld! the wondrous 
things always the more believed as they become more incredible. 
Doubtless the local event would very soon be resolved into demoniac 
agency, because, ever since the miracle of Gadara, the people have 
always linked the association of demons and swine; and they refer 
to the five small dark punctures always visible on the hoof of the hog 
as the points of entrance and departure for the fiend. 

Once in after-life did this fitful freak recur to our minds. We 
separated, my companion of this ride and myself—I to a country cure, 
and my friend back to Oxford, “to climb the steep where fame’s proud 
temple shines afar.” He ascended step by step until he became Dean of 
the College to which we both belonged. In course of time, after the 
usual interval, I went up to take my M.A. degree. Now the custom 
was, and is, that the Dean takes the candidate by the hand, leads him 
up to the chair of the Vice-Chancellor, and presents him for his degree 
in a Latin speech. We were all assembled in the appointed place, the 
Dean, my friend, taking us up in turn one by one. Among the group 
was a stout, burly man, a gentleman commoner, sleek and fat, and 
manifestly well-to-do in life. With him the Dean had trouble ; un- 
wieldy and confused and slow, it was difficult to get him through the 
crowd and up in his place in time. They passed me ina kind of struggle; 
the Dean leading and endeavouring to guide—the candidate hanging 
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back and getting hitched in the throng. Just then I managed to 
whisper : 

“‘ Why, your peg’s surely mazed, maister !” 

I was hardly prepared for the result when I “struck the electric 
chain wherewith we are darkly bound.” The association came back; 
the words called up the scene among the swine; and when the crowd 
gave way there stood the Dean before the Vice-Chancellor’s chair, 
greeting him, not with a Latin form, but in spasms of uncontrollable 
laughter ! 

To return to the original scene. We ordered Caliban with our 
ponies to be ready at the door, and we in the mean while called on our 
hostess to produce her bill. She hum’d and ha’d and hesitated, and 
seemed at a loss to produce the “little dockyment” which is usually 
supposed to be a matter of very fluent composition at an inn. It was 
not until we had again and again explained that we desired her to 
state in writing what we had to pay, that she seemed at last to compre- 
hend. A deal of scuffling about the kitchen ensued. There was quick 
passing to and fro, in and out ; there were several muttered discussions 
of the lower house ; a neighbour, who appeared to be a glazier, was 
sent for ; and at last the door opened, and our red, pursy little hostess 
bustled in, bobbed a curtsey, and presented for our perusal her small 
account, chalked upon the upper lid of the kitchen bellows, which 
she gracefully held towards us by the snout. Poor old Joan Treworgy! 
how utterly did thy rough simplicity put to shame the vaunting tariff 
and the “establishment charges” of this nineteenth century of Messrs. 
Brag and Sham! The bill, which we duly transcribed, and which was 
then paid and rubbed out, thus ran : 


CAPTENS, s. 4. 
T for? . P 0 6 
Sleep for2 ., . . 1 0 
Meat and Taties and Bier 1 6 
Bresks , 2 € 


Four shillings and sixpence for bed and board for two wolfish appe- 
tites for a night and a day, to say nothing of the pantomime performed 
gratuitously for our behoof, at a very early hour, by Boscastle ama- 
teurs! Good-day, Mrs. 'l'reworgy! good-day! ‘To-morrow to fresh 
woods and pastures new.” 

















CAMP LIFE AT WIMBLEDON 


CHAPTER I. 


WHY I WENT TO WIMBLEDON 


Ir was Commemoration time at Oxford. The old city had thrown off all 
its wonted solemnity, and for this one week was exerting its great powers 
in endeavours to appear the home of jollity rather than the nurse and 
imparter of classic lore. The attractions held forth by a programme of 
the week—containing four or five balls, several fétes, and innumerable 
picnics down the river to Nuneham, to say nothing of anticipations of 
many delightful breakfasts and luncheons in college—had inspired all 
young ladies owning brothers, cousins, or very dear friends at Oxford, 
with a sudden desire to visit that city of learning. Few indeed and de- 
generate were the “dearest papas” possessed of hearts stony enough to 
refuse the bewitching entreaties of melting eyes and pouting lips to take 
them up to Oxford, “just for once,” to see Commem., and Tom, Fred, or 
Harry; especially when Tom, Fred, or Harry wrote to the governor and 
seconded the petition of those melting eyes and pouting lips like a 
trump. Never before had plans been so successfully arranged, never 
had the town been so full of visitors. The very weather had assumed 
its brightest suit, as if to honour the confidence with which the ladies 
trusted their lovely dresses to its forbearance. Everything was a great 
success. The glorious thought “ no more lectures” lent an additional 
vivacity to the naturally vivacious "Varsity man. What cared he now 
for Dons? The whole power of Dondom for a time was shattered. . The 
Dons themselves were divided ; divided they were harmless. Those of 
them whom fortune had blessed with lady relatives or friends, and in 
whose breasts Nature had planted a courage which enabled them to see 
a petticoat without running away from it, or discovering that they were 
late for an important engagement,—these piled their books upon their 
shelves, and vied sedately with the gayer crowd of undergraduates in 
the pursuit of pleasure. Others of them, unblessed with the knowledge 
of that sweet delight only to be found in the society of the fair, had fled 
in abject terror, far from their familiar haunts, which now were ringing 
with the silvery tones of light-hearted girlhood. The city of spires was 
in the hands of the enemy; an edict of banishment had been issued for 
one week against the dull and the austere. 

But there was one heart, at least in Oxford, sad and heavy ; one. 
heart in which the note of pleasure found no echo. As I sat leaning 
out of my window, which overlooked the trim green quad of St. 
Kenelm’s College—as I saw its sacred grass, the constant care and pride 
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of our worthy Bursar, trampled ruthlessly under foot by the trim Bal- 
moral and the heavier heel of man—as I caught the hum of enjoyment 
wafted upwards to my room of mourning—my soul was filled with bit- 
terness, and too well did I realise how utter that sense of desolation is, 
which none, save the sorrower inthe midst of mirth, can ever feel. And 
what misfortune had cast so deep a cloud over the buoyant-spirited 
freshman of two months’ standing? What fearful calamity had con- 
verted the open smile of yesterday into the gloomy frown of to-day? I 
will unfold the cause. 

Two months before this I had matriculated at St. Kenelm’s. Before 
the solemn words “ Admitto te” were pronounced, our principal had 
exacted a promise from me, and those who with me were seeking to 
become members of the college, that we should go in for Responsions 
our first term. It was then the beginning of the glorious summer term, 
when nature and pleasure were putting forth all their allurements to 
win the ’Varsity man from his books. I had left school with the re- 
putation of knowing how to wield a bat, and of being able to pull a 
good oar. This reputation had preceded me to Oxford, and long before 
my arrival there the cricketing and boating sets of the college had each 
marked me for its own. The St. Kenelm’s eleven was weak, its eight 
was nearer the bottom of the river than the top. Fired by a desire to 
win glory for myself and recover the lost prestige of my college, I threw 
learning to the dogs, and plunged headlong into cricket and aquatics, 
regardless of the sneers of sarcastic lecturers who believed not in my 
doctrine, that learning should come by instinct, rather than by the dull 
drudgery of laborious preparation ; regardless too of Smalls, known to 
the Dons as Responsions, which with ever quickening strides approached 
their victims. “You muff!” exclaimed my friends, if ever I ventured 
an opinion that I really ought to look at my books, “don’t talk rot ; 
what are Smalls? Absolutely nothing for a man of your abilities to get 
through. Come down to the river, and don’t make a fool of yourself. 
You'll get through like a bird.’ The awful day at last arrived and 
found me quite unprepared for it. I shudder even now when I think of 
my paper work, and my blood boils and my fingers itch to smash a 
few examiners, when I remember the exhibition they made of me in 
viva voce. I returned to college, feeling that I had at least realised one 
of my friend’s predictions, and got through like a bird—a plucked one. 
Bob Miller, a schoolfellow of mine, who was also a St. Kenelm’s man, of 
ten terms’ standing, had gone on the hopeless errand of seeing if by a 
miracle I had scraped through and got my “ testamur ;” and I, seated 
at my window, was now awaiting his return, picturing to myself the 
consequences of my disgrace, my father’s rage, the sorrow of my mother 
and sisters, and—O, fury and madness !—the contemptuous sympathy of 
dear friends, who confided to one another that they never thought I 
had much in me. 

I was roused from the painful reverie into which I had fallen by the 
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entrance of Miller, whose melancholy visage showed me too plainly that 
my doom was sealed. Not being unprepared for this, I assumed a . 
mournfully joyful expression of countenance, and remarked carelessly, 

“Well, Bob, old boy, I suppose that those confounded examiners 
liked me so much that they desire the pleasure of my company at their 
next exam. ?” 

“Tam sorry to say that they do, Will ; but, hang it, man, you mustn’t 
mind it, for it is not the least disgrace to get ploughed for Smalls. I 
believe that the examiners take a pleasure in ploughing the best men 
just to encourage them to do better. Why, they ploughed me, and I 
do not think I made any great mistakes ; did you?” 

“O Lord, yes ; I murdered everything hopelessly; you know I hadn’t 
even looked at my books. I translated ovpeos ev Bysons, ‘on the back 
of a mule.’” : 

“ Did you ? I forget just now what it ought to be. Tell me.” 

“ Something about a mountain glade, I believe, though my render- 
ing made far better sense ; but the stupid fools did not take that into 
account.” 

“OQ, they never have the least consideration for a man’s feelings. 
Have you got a weed, old boy ?” 

“TI beg your pardon, this infernal affair has made me forget my 
duties. Help yourself, they’re on that shelf. I don’t care a pin for 
my plough, you see, as far as I am concerned; but my governor will 
be in the devil’s own rage about it. He expected great things of me 
when I came up. I declare I am afraid to face him.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that you told him you were going 
in for it, did you? That was weak. I never tell a soul at home that 
I am in for anything till I’m through; and then, if I get through, 
I get great honour, and if I’m ploughed they know nothing about it. 
When are you going down?” 

“T did intend to do so to-night ; but I think now that I shall 
stop up longer.” 

“Tl tell you what you had better do, Will. I’m in the ’Varsity 
twelve again this year, and we go up to Wimbledon next week.- The 
‘Bluebottles’ have sent us an invitation to camp with them, and there 
will be no trouble about food or tents or anything of that kind. They 
want supernumeraries to make themselves useful about camp ; so you 
can come up as one. We shall be there a fortnight, and shall have 
a very festive time of it. By then your governor’s heart will have 
softened towards you, and in the mean time you can pave the way to 
his good graces by a few judicious epistles. What do you say ?” 

“The very thing, old boy !” I cried rapturously; “it will answer 
beautifully, and I want to get a glimpse of camp life.” 

“Very well, then; it’s settled that you come. I shall stop up here 
till we have to go to Wimbledon, for I want some rifle-practice. You 
stop too, and we'll go down together.” 
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I consented; and after discussing the affair, and arranging our 
plans over a claret-cup, donned our flannels and proceeded down to the 
river. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT I DID AT WIMBLEDON, 


It was a lovely summer afternoon when Bob Miller and I got out 
of the train at Putney station on our way to the camp. The platform 
was crowded with Volunteers from all parts of the kingdom, who had 
come down with us to take part in the great national meeting. Well 
has the camp bard immortalised those noble men : 

“Some were short, some were tall, 
Some were big, some were small ; 
Some were black, some were blue, 
Others a kind of greenish hue ;” 
and, carried away by the poetic transports of his soul, concluded his 
strains in the mystic burst of admiration : 


“Whack fol de rydee, O !” 


Upon sallying forth from the station, we were immediately beset by 
a host of charioteers, all of whom eagerly professed the delight they 
should feel at being permitted to drive us to camp. ‘’Ere yer are, 
yer ’onours,” cried the driver of a dilapidated shandridan, against the 
shafts of which calmly slept one of those remarkable animals whose 
breed has been defined as a cross between a Rosinante and a gridiron ; 
“take yer ’onours to the camp for a bob a ’ead.” “ Don’t yer trust ’im, 
sir,” warningly observed a veteran Jehu, upon whose ruby nose there 
grew in graceful profusion a number of little purple cabbages; “ jump 
in ere, gemmen, jest room for two.” Five men packed in his vehicle, 
which had been originally designed for a small four, protested furiously 
against this, and announced their intention of getting out if an imme- 
diate start were not effected. ‘The wan, yer ’onours, the wan ?” asked 
a cad, pointing to the remains of an ancient greengrocer’s wagon; 
“ sixpence hup.” ‘“’Ansom, capting, ’ansom?” insinuatingly inquired 
the pilot of one of those two-wheeled machines who had just driven up. 
“ Here, Will, this will do; jump in,” cried Miller, bringing his carpet- 
bag down upon the head of a man who had darted forward to anticipate 
us in possession of the desired vehicle. ‘“ Beg pardon, sir, but this is 
our cab.” “What d’ye mean, sir, by that ?” “What I say, sir.” “ You’ve 
assaulted me grossly, sir.” ‘“O, you be hanged, sir! Drive on, cabby ;” 
and away we sped up the hill, leaving the assaulted one foaming out 
his wrongs to a policeman who had witnessed the affair and strolled 
up as soon us he had seen us off. 

A quick drive up hill brought us on to the beautiful common of 
Wimbledon. In the distance, far away across an undulating tract of 
heath, could be seen a long line of hoarding extending right across the 
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common. Over it peeped the tops of the tents, gleaming snowy white 
in the hot afternoon sun. 

“Pretty sight, isn’t it ?” said Miller, noticing my admiring glances. ~ 
“That hoarding rather spoils it, though. You see the windmill away 
to the left there? The Bluebottles are camping to the right of it, 
where that big flag is. That long blue building is Jennings’s; you 
know Jennings? No? He is the great refreshment man. We shall 
turn off here soon, and go over the common. Ah, here we are !—Drive 
straight into camp, cabby, and go to the quartermaster-sergeant’s tent. 
—Doesn’t camp look well, eh? See, there’s our post-office, and there’s 
the telegraph-station ; we’ve got all the comforts of a town. The 
head-quarters are round the windmill. That’s the notice-board over 
there, where the orders for the day are posted. Our camp is at the end 
of this street of tents. There’s a jolly tent, isn’t it? The luxurious 
owner has positively got a carpet and chest of drawers, to say nothing 
of that small family bedstead. He’s been here before, I’ll bet. Closely 
packed those fellows are, are they not ?—fourin a tent. It must be 
preciously hot and squabbly. That’s a pretty tent with the rockwork 
and flowers outside. The man in it is an artist, perhaps. Here we 
are at the quartermaster-sergeant’s tent. Jump out, old boy, and carry 
your own traps; our camp is before you.” 

Having paid our cabman handsomely, and sent him away perfectly 
satisfied with a third of the fare which he had demanded, we entered 
the camp of our friends. Dinner was evidently going on, as several 
Bluebottles, with bare arms and lobster-coloured faces, were busily 
engaged peeping into immense pots steaming over a fire in the ground, 
and harpooning therein legs of mutton and huge pieces of beef, which 
were transferred to tin dishes of a vast size, and carried off in triumph 
into the mess-tent. Our approach was seen from the tent, and an 
envoy rushed out to meet us. 

“How d’ye do? Howd’yedo? All your men are here, and have 
been expecting you for an age. Come in and get something to eat. 
Stick your carpet-bags down; they’ll be quite safe. Up at the end of 
the tent you can get what you want. Take care of yourselves, and 
make yourselves happy.” With which amiable injunction our friend 
rushed off again, leaving us to follow his advice, and look about us. 

The mess-tent was a long booth-like structure, tastefully orna- 
mented inside with flags; down it ran two tables, roughly constructed 
of plain deal boards, doubtless the work of the mechanically-disposed 
members of the corps. Seated at these were some seventy or eighty 
men, chatting and joking gaily with each other, doing at the same time 
ample justice to the abundant but somewhat rude fare before them. 
Plates and glasses there were none; but in their stead were tin platters, 
ingeniously devised with a view to holding either liquids or solids, and 
pannikins, out of which beer, sherry, and champagne were quaffed in- 
differently. At one end was a table drawn across the tent, forming a 
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kind of refreshment-counter, laden with provisions; behind this stood 
the staff upon whom devolved the duty of administering to the wants 
of their friends. Our own men were scattered up and down the tables, 
their light uniforms forming a pretty contrast with the somewhat 
sombre trappings of the Bluebottles. Interchanging friendly nods 
with these, we took up our position at the table, and securing for our- 
selves vast quantities of meat and vegetables, plied our knives and 
forks with a vigour that raised us considerably in the good opinions of 
our hospitable entertainers. 

The loud report of a gun, a signal for the recommencement of 
firing, broke up the dinner-party. Some rushed off to shoot in prizes ; 
others to try their luck at the pool or carton targets; others, who had 
nothing particular to do, proceeded to their tents to do it, the opera- 
tion in most cases consisting in throwing oneself on a bed, and, pipe in 
mouth, devoting the passing hour to calm perusal of a novel or news- 
paper; whilst Miller and I went off to inspect our quarters, and to 
make the necessary arrangements for our stay. 

Distance lent enchantment to the view in the case of our tent; for 
although its appearance from afar was singularly neat and inviting, yet 
upon a nearer approach the neatness vanished, and gloomy thoughts of 
sleepless nights disquieted the soul enamoured of nocturnal repose. 
The tent had been pitched with a greater regard for uniformity with 
the others than for the comfort of its occupants. A colony of mis- 
guided ants had originally settled upon the spot now covered by it, and, 
having devoured every blade of grass around the settlement, had de- 
parted again in search of happier regions, abandoning their penetralia 
to the earwig and the beetle, which delightful animals were careering 
in playful sportiveness all over the place. The furniture of the tent 
was not luxurious; it consisted solely of two minute iron bedsteads, 
suggestive of anything rather than one’s ability to lie down on them. 
One of these proved to be broken; and as all the others had been 
engaged, nothing was left but for one of us to make his bed upon the 
ground. Miller refused to decide the ownership of the coveted bedstead 
by a toss, and insisted obstinately on his right of possession, on the 
ground of being a shooting man, and. consequently requiring care. 
Eventually I yielded to his argument as graciously as I could, and 
hailing a camp boy, he despatched him to procure for us mattresses, 
pillows, and blankets. In a few minutes the boy returned, dragging 
after him a couple of long bags filled with the stiffest of straw, and car- © 
rying under each arm a smaller bag stuffed with the same material. 

“Surely they don’t call these things mattresses and pillows ?” asked 
I in alarm. 

“QO yes, they do; and very comfortable they are too, after a few 
hours, when you’ve made a hole in the middle,” replied Miller re- 
assuringly. 

*‘ Where are the sheets and blankets, though ?” I inquired. 
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“ Sheets ! you effeminate beggar, we never hear of such things in 
camp, much less see them.—Now, boy, where are the blankets ?” 

“Please, sir, there ain’t none,” answered the boy sadly. “They 
was put in ’ere this mornin’, and some gentleman must have taken ’em 
out since.” 

**O, confound it! here’s a nuisance! Are there no more ?” 

“No, sir, cept in t’other tents.” 

“What an infernal shame! Fellows really ought to know better. 
—What are we to do, boy ?” 

“Don’t know, sir,” said the young scamp, adding with a peculiar 
grin, “ p’r’aps you might borrow some from t’other tents, sir.” 

“Ah, by Jove ! so we may.—Look here, young un; you go and get 
me three blankets, and I’ll give you a shilling.” 

“T’'ll give you the same for the same number,” added I. 

The boy promptly vanished, and after a short absence, returned 
bearing the six desired articles. Giving him the promised tips, we sent 
him off rejoicing, and proceeded to make our beds,—a work of no great 
difficulty, as may be imagined. We then procured a lantern, a hand- 
basin, a small tin pan dignified by the name of a bath, a looking-glass, 
and some sacks to serve for carpets and to cover the ancient habita- 
tions of the ants. 

Having set our tent in order, we got our rifles and proceeded 
to the pool-targets, with the full determination of making our for- 
tunes. The targets must have been very bad ones, for out of ten 
shots each, Miller only scored five centres and I two. As every shot 
cost us a shilling, and centres were worth but sixpence each, we unani- 
mously voted the whole thing a delusion and a snare, and determined 
to recover our losses at the running-deer. With a view to economy, 
we took but four tickets each to begin with. After a couple of misses, 
to my great delight I succeeded in smiting the animal; delight, alas, 
doomed soon to be changed into sorrow, for the perjured villains of 
markers declared that I had hit the haunch, and for this achievement 
I was fined half-a-crown. My next shot hit the deer after it had 
passed the post, and cost me another half-crown. Perfectly convinced 
by this time that the whole system of Wimbledon shooting was a 
gigantic swindle, and Miller, who had had three outers given him, 
coinciding with me in this belief, we shouldered our rifles and re- 
turned sadly to our quarters, where we lighted our pipes and meditated 
profoundly on the uncertainty of human success, until the evening 
gun roared forth an order to cease firing for the day, and admonished 
us to seek our evening repast—a cold repetition of dinner, with the 
possible substitution of tea for beer or wine. 

Having finished our meal, we proceeded to unbrail our tent, and 
to fasten it up for the night, a necessary precaution against the falling 
of the evening dew. This operation having been performed satisfac- 
torily, we strolled about the camps, amusing ourselves by inspecting 
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the feats of the athletic portion of the community, until the bugle’s 
cheerful note sent forth a sweet invitation to grog and conviviality. 
Returning to the mess-tent we found most of the men assembled 
and busily engaged in quaffing a fiery compound, which the members 
of the staff were pouring from huge tin cans into the universal pan- 
nikins. Wonderfully potent were its effects in the promotion of jollity; 
wonderful were the voices which it induced to join in choruses. Under 
its influence Jones remembered part of a verse of one of his child- 
hood’s lays, and made a desperate attempt to sing it to us; whilst 
Brown endeavoured to assist him when at loss for tune or word, with- 
out the slightest knowledge of either. Under its influence, too, did 
Smith, the unromantic Smith, roll up his eyes to the region of cherubs, 
and burst forth into an English version of “ Ah, che la morte;” and we— 
the others in the tent generally—were, I fear, impelled by spirits not 
altogether animal to introduce at every pause a most dismal chorus, 
frantically regardless of tune and time. Song succeeded song in rapid 
succession, and fast disappeared the fun-promoting contents of the huge 
cans, until the bugle’s wretched sound squeaked out a warning that 
we had but ten minutes more allowed us for getting into bed and 
putting our lights out. Uniting in a voice-cracking and heartrending 
verse of “God save the Queen,” we wished each other a hasty good- 
night, and sought our respective tents each as he best could. 

Some wonderful natural convulsion appeared to be taking place 
as we issued forth from the mess-tent, causing the tents to whirl 
round and round, and then dart from side to side, in the most sur- 
prising manner, rendering it a work of no slight difficulty to catch 
them. Fortunately I was perfectly sober, so bided my time; and when 
I saw our tent make a slight pause in its wild career past us, with a 
mighty spring I threw myself upon it, and, grasping one of its ropes 
with both hands, held on firmly in spite of all its attempts to shake 
me off. The convulsion soon passed over, and Miller, who was very 
drunk, pulled me into the tent, and implored me to get into bed. 
Knowing how hopeless it was to reason with one in his unfortunate 
state, I complied with his request, and tumbled in just as the camp- 
guard was threatening to cut our tent-ropes if the light were not 
extinguished immediately. 

No one who has not slept in camp, on the ground, can at all 
appreciate my sufferings during that first night. Every straw in mat- 
tress and pillow seemed to be standing on end, and seeking for a 
tender place in which to stab me. Every beetle and earwig seemed 
to imagine that my blankets were put there for the convenience of 
itself and family, and to regard my intrusion as worthy of the severest 
punishment. If I turned, I rolled off my narrow maitress; if I 
stretched my cramped limbs, my feet protruded far from under the 
short blankets. I dared not strike a light, as it was against the rules 
to do so after ten minutes past eleven. I dared not sing or lecture 
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Miller on the impropriety of his conduct, for either would excite the 
rage of our sleeping neighbours. At last, after four hours’ painful 
tossing about, varied by an occasional massacre of my enemies, my 
uneasiness gradually subsided into repose, the presence of my bed- 
fellows became less and less perceptible, and the much-coveted boon 
of sleep fell upon my wearied eyelids. 


Cuapter III. 
WHY I LEFT WIMBLEDON, 


“ You catch hold of his head, and I’ll take his feet.” 

Methought in my dreams that I heard a gruff voice utter these 
words; and then I experienced a sensation of being lifted up and 
carried through the air. The sensation was brief, its conclusion un- 
pleasant, for I was roughly awakened by being dropped, and, start- 
ing up, found myself on the ground in front of my tent, and two 
stalwart Bluebottles standing beside me with pails of water in their 
hands. Before I could utter a word, splash came the contents of 
one pail over me, quickly followed by those of the other. 

“Now, sir,” observed the gruff voice of my dreams, “ perhaps you'll 
get up. The bugle sounded half an hour ago, and you’ve to be on 
parade soon. Don’t let us find you in bed again.—Come on, Dick;” 
and away went the tormentors in search of fresh victims, laughing 
at the hearty imprecations which I vented on their departing heads. 

Before nearly every tent might be seen one or more of its inmates 
going through the performance of morning ablutions, the fashionable 
way of doing which appeared to consist in standing in one’s bath, 
and getting a friend to pour buckets of water over one’s head. An 
obliging Bluebottle having performed this good office for me, I hastily 
dried myself, dressed, and rushed off to parade, where I appeared 
just in time to answer to my name. 

Parade lasted till breakfast was ready, and furnished us with appe- 
tites which enabled each man to devour enough for a hungry half-dozen. 
After breakfast our tents had to be made neat for the camp-inspector’s 
visit. This duty was hardly completed when the gun fired, and the 
work of the day commenced. As I had come down to Wimbledon as 
a supernumerary, I was obliged to report myself to the chef of the 
Bluebottle cuisine, and volunteer my services. Could I cook? As I 
had seen no cereal delicacies turned out by our friends, and believed 
that camp cookery implied nothing but roast and boiled joints and 
vegetables, I thought that I could. Would I then get those joints on 
for dinner? All our other men were busy, and the chef anxious to 
write a letter. Certainly I would. Brown and Jones could help me, 
and, as they knew nothing about culinary matters, would obey my 
commands implicitly. There were some cherries to be stewed for din- 
ner—about a bushel of them ; would I see about them, and put plenty 
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of sugar to them? O yes, I would not forget; and off hurried our 
worthy chef, rejoicing at having found so able an assistant. 

It was a moment of fearful indecision when, after his departure, 
Brown inquired if the meat had not better be put on. Although I felt 
confident of my ability to roast a joint when it was in the roasting-pan 
and on the fire, and moreover was certain that I could boil a piece of 
meat if somebody else would put it safely into the pot, still I felt by 
no means sure that I could determine what was intended for the pan 
and what for the pot. But it was no time for hesitation ; my reputation 
as a cook was at stake ; so, assuming the air of a Soyer, I graciously 
replied that it had better be put on, and that whilst they were doing it 
I would fetch fuel. 

“But we don’t know what is to be done,” shouted the wretched 
men as I moved off. 

Covering my disgust with the garb of joyfulness, I paused, and asked 
what the joints were. 

“A big piece of beef, two legs of mutton, and a quarter of lamb.” 

*‘ Roast the beef and boil all the rest,” commanded I. 

“ Shall we boil them all in one pot ?” asked the lazy Jones. 

“© yes; it will save trouble, and the lamb will flavour the mutton,” 
I replied with a cheerful smile. 

Having seen all the joints placed over the fire, I sent Brown for the 
coals, and, sitting down, enjoyed a comfortable half-hour’s smoke ; at 
the expiration of which I set to work again, and placing the cherries in 
the stew-pan, covered them with coarse yellow sugar, which stood by 
me in a small tub. The stately form of our chef was now seen approach- 
ing, and when within hailing distance, an inquiry was puffed forth con- 
cerning our progress. 

“How are you getting on, my boys? How d’ye get on? All the 
meat on the fire,eh? That’s right. What a comfort to have someone to 
help one who really can cook! How is it, though, that you’ve only got 
two pots on the fire? What’s in this one? O, hang it, my good fellow ; 
you’ve positively let Brown and Jones put the quarter of lamb into the 
boiling-pot with the mutton, and, confound it all, one leg of mutton 
should have been roasted! What an infernal mess you’ve made of it! 
I thought you said you could cook. Here, pull them all out again. 
How is the beef getting on? Why, great Heavens, sir, you are roast- 
ing a bit of salt-beef! This is too bad, sir; you’ve spoilt the whole 
dinner, sir. What the devil is that yellow stuff? Cherries? What are 
you doing to them? Why, sir, d—n me, sir, if you’ve not smothered them 
in sand! For God’s sake, sir, go away, and don’t come near me again.” 

That day I dined at Jennings’s, away from the deeply-wronged 
Bluebottles. The consequences of that morning were, however, fatal to 
my dignity. I was degraded into “a water-party,” and my sole occu- 
pation consisted in reading novels and smoking in my tent, only rising 
to the summonses to meals, and the cry, ‘“‘ Water-party wanted!” when 
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I, and others upon whom the duty devolved, pulled the water-cart to a 
spring, filled it, and pulled it back again. 

Several days passed, each exactly like the one preceding it, and 
found me contentedly occupying my lowly position. The daily repe- 
tition of the same duties, the same meals, the same evenings, and the 
same old songs, was, however, at last beginning to make me rather tired 
of camp life. The weather too had changed, owing to a picnic that 
had been given, and everything began to look as wretched as the com- 
bined powers of rain and wind could make it. 

One night,—a night ever to be remembered by me,—soon after we 
had sought our couches, a furious storm of wind and rain arose. We 
had forgotten to slacken our ropes, and the fearful thought occurred to 
me that if it were not done soon our pegs would be drawn by the rain, 
and the tent itself be blown away by the wind. I touched the canvas ; 
it was as tight asadrum. I could hear the ropes creaking, and knew 
that no time was to be lost in loosening them ; but with a very natural 
objection to leaving my bed and turning out in such weather, I deter- 
mined to try if Miller might not be induced to undertake the task. 

“T say, Bob, old fellow, don’t you hear the cords straining? The 
pegs are coming up. Bob, don’t you hear?” A prolonged snore from 
Miller was the only response. The wind was now blowing a hurricane, 
and the rain threatened every instant to beat in the sides of our tent. 
To add to my wretchedness, one of the pegs, within a yard of my head, 
suddenly gave way, and the wind, rushing in under the canvas, pierced 
me to the very marrow with its sleety blast. Something must be 
done, that miserable peg must be refastened, even if I have to turn 
out myself. “Bob,” I gently murmured in a propitiatory tone of voice. 
There was no answer. Alas, thought I, he is comfortably asleep. The 
idea of such a thing made me feel more wretchedly savage than ever, 
and I wished most devoutly at that moment, with the strange feeling 
of impotent rage which so often makes man ‘indignant with his fellows 
for presuming to escape a calamity in which he himself is involved, 
that the storm would seize my dear friend up and cast him into a furze- 
bush. The breach was widening, two other pegs had given way, and 
the rain was beating into the tent directly across my bed. What a fool 
I was not to go up to town this afternoon when the rain came on. 
Shiveringly I prepared to take the fatal leap out of bed and to face 
my doom. Were there no means of escape? None save through Miller, 
and he was asleep. How I wished that I was too! Was he really 
asleep ; perhaps he was only foxing. He must be; no one could sleep 
with his blankets flying about like that. And he thinks that I am 
going to turn out in this weather to please him, does he? He is pre- 
ciously mistaken, if he does. “ Bob!” I shrieked, “Bob, Bob!” A 
heavy snore was heard above the noise of the storm. ‘ Confound you, 
I know that you’re awake,” I roared; “if you are not, this boot will 
preciously soon wake you.” 
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“What is the row?” asked the wretch, with a sham yawn, just in 
time to save himself from my fury and boot. 

“You’re a nice fellow to go on like that,” I savagely answered ; 
“see, here are several pegs up, and if they are not fastened down soon 
we shall be blown away. Do get up and do them, there’s a brick. I 
should not ask you to do it, but I have such a fearfully bad cold, and 
am afraid of turning out in this rain and getting my head wet. Be- 
sides, you had the mallet last and put it somewhere ; now do oblige me 
for once, old boy; it won’t take you a second.” 

“O yes, I like that,” replied Bob; “you’d nothing the matter with 
you this afternoon, and I heard you saying only this evening that you 
never caught cold. I’m not going out in this storm to fasten up your 
side of the tent, if I know it ; mine is all right.” 

“But you put the mallet somewhere, and I can’t find it in the 
dark.” 

‘Tt is just outside; you must have seen me put it down.” 

“ All right, my friend,” exclaimed I sarcastically, “ stop till you want 
me to oblige you, and then see how gladly I shall do it.” 

With many a deeply-muttered imprecation upon my beloved com- 
panion, I divested myself of the only garment I had on, and courage- 
ously prepared to brave the fury of the night. The rain had caused 
the canvas to contract to such a degree that it was quite impossible 
to unfasten the entrance hooks, and the only practicable mode of exit 
was through the breach made by the failing of the pegs. Through 
this I crawled, barking my shins against every object against which it 
was possible to do so. Regaining my legs, I groped for and found 
the mallet without any difficulty, having seen Miller deposit it at the 
entrance, as he suspected. The wind had lulled slightly, and the rain 
was coming down in torrents, converting the camp into a vast muddy 
marsh. Having found the pegs, I drove them firmly into the ground, 
in such a way as would render the repetition of their extraction by the 
rain impossible ; and then after loosening the ropes on my side of the 
tent was about to crawl into the tent again, when I heard Miller’s 
voice asking me if I would slacken his ropes and drive his pegs in 
tighter for him. An indignant refusal was on the tip of my tongue, 
but a brilliant idea suppressed it. Cheerfully assenting I walked round 
to his side of the tent, and tightened his ropes still more. I then 
knocked his pegs from side to side until their holes in the ground were 
sufficiently enlarged for my purpose, and, after having thrown away 
the mallet that he might not find it, I crawled into the tent again, 
dried myself as well as I could, and covering myself with my wet 
blankets, prepared to seek repose and leave my friend to his fate. 

My benevolent plans for the discomfiture of my companion seemed 
doomed to be frustrated, for the wind gradually subsided, until its 
howl could no longer be heard intermingling with the heavy patter of 
the rain. Tired by my inactivity during the day, and rendered sleepy 


























CAMP LIFE AT WIMBLEDON 


by the al-fresco shower-bath I had had, I fell at last into a delightful 
slumber which must have lasted for more than an hour. 

I was awakened by a fearful yell from Miller. Starting up I beheld 
with horror how my wickedness was recoiling on my own head. The 
wind had risen again and seemed to be blowing with redoubled fury. 
It had forced up the pegs which I had so cleverly loosened, and rush- 
ing in under the tent, shook it with a fury that threatened its instant 
overthrow. I had just time to curse the spirit of revenge that had 
urged me on to my own destruction, when, with a mighty roar and 
whirl, the storm-wind tore the tent from the ground, and tossing it’ 
aloft like a feather, dashed it down some fifty yards from the spot where 
Miller and I, overwhelmed at the magnitude of our calamity, stared at 
each other aghast. What was to be done? In such a wind it would 
have been impossible for us alone to pitch the tent, even had we got 
the mallet. Down upon all-fours in the slush we went, and groped 
about for our clothes. Miller, having attired himself first, rushed off to 
seek shelter in a friend’s tent, and I, as soon as I had huddled on my 
dripping garments, crept into the mess-tent, up and down which I 
paced to warm myself, and to reflect upon the course I should pursue. 

Some two hours after this, when the rosy-fingered child of the 
zenith was chasing away the murky night-clouds, and robing the face 
of heaven with her azure veil, an early milkman, slowly wending his 
way to the Wimbledon Camp under his chalky burden, started in 
terrified amazement at sight of a Being whom he encountered at the 
foot of the lovely hill of Putney. This wretched Being’s eyes were 
bloodshot and his cheeks were pale, save where dark streaks of mud 
bedaubed his expressive countenance. Under a thick coat of the same 
coloured mud there peeped out in places a tunic, like unto that worn 
by the martial youths of Oxford University. On his head was a dark- 
blue volunteer cap, the peak of which flapped in melancholy flaccid- 
ness over his left ear; in his right hand he clutched a rifle, in his 
left a carpet-bag. The cheerful rustic placed his cans upon the ground, 
and touching his csp reverentially, in tones of intense interest, said, 
“ Are you going to the camp, sir ?” 

Slowly and mournfully that strange Being raised his eyes to the 
milkman’s honest countenance, and, in a voice of the most poignant 
misery, whispered, “ Never, never more.” 

Reader, that Being was myself waiting for the first train to London. 

F. W. 














VOL. III. 


AWAY AT THE SEA 


I am left in my lonely dwelling 
With a man, a maid, and a cat: 

Don’t turn up your noses, crying, 

“Well, what do we care for that!” 

But list to my groans and grumbles 
With feelings of sympathy 

For a fellow-creature whose children 
And wife are away at the sea. 


There’s no one to speak a word to, 
Except on domestic cares ; 
There’s no one to hear my gossip 
Of other people’s affairs ; 
There’s no one to order dinner, 
There’s no one to make the tea, 
There’s no one to sew on buttons, 
For my wife’s away at the sea. 


And I miss the children’s voices, 
And the patter of busy feet, 
And Baby’s attempts at talking, 

And his “ways” so loving and sweet ; 
And I miss their screams and squabbles, 
But I’d rather hear ‘hem than be 

Condemned to this silent system 
When my wife’s away at the sea. 


I wish I could hear them singing, 
Or riding about on chairs, 
Or playing at coach-and-horses, | 
Or even falling down stairs. 
I shouldn’t care what the noise was, 
It would break the monotony 
Of life in my lonely dwelling 
When my wife’s away at the sea. 


The house is so strangely quiet, 4 
Empty, and silent, and sad, 

A “row” would be quite delightful, 
If such a thing could be had. 











AWAY AT THE SEA 


But there’s no one with whom to quarrel, 
And no one to quarrel with me ; 

So all I can do is grumble 
When my wife’s away at the sea. 


Though solitude may be pleasant, 
You can have a little too much, 
And may feel as flat as the country 
Where the frogs reside with the Dutch. 
It inclines one to croaking and smoking, 
And I fear I shall certainly 
Get into Teutonic habits 
When my wife’s away at the sea. 


But there always are compensations 
For the troubles and ills we get, 
And they cover us like umbrellas, 
And refresh us like “heavy wet.” 
So instead of “bed at eleven,” 
*Tis now much nearer to three ; 
For I can sit up till morning 
When my wife’s away at the sea. 


If only I lived in London 
I could make a home of my club, 
Should mingle with fellow-creatures, 
And get out of my cynic’s tub. 
But, far away in the country, 
There’s no such resource for me ; 
And so I must bear my burden 
When my wife’s away at the sea. 


We may know it is useless to grumble, 
But nevertheless we do ; 

We may think the cause unpleasant, 
Yet seem to enjoy it too. 

But why am I sad and lonely 
When I’ve no occasion to be? 

I'll pack and be off to-morrow 
To my wife away at the sea. 


CHARLES H. WARING. 





A NORMAN WATERING-PLACE 


O ror one hour of rare John Leech! Here, on these Norman sands, 
what odd bits of eccentricity, what grotesque whimsicalities, what a 
strange medley of costumes, what a preposterous exaggeration of man- 
ners, excite our merriment in ever-changing but unceasing succes- 
sion! On either side of a small tidal river, which forms a safe harbour 
for fishing-boats, a wide expanse of level sand stretches for upwards of 
a mile, and when the tide is low affords ample space for promenaders, 
whether plodding pedestrians or adventurous cavaliers. The latter, it 
must be confessed, are few and far between, and even these, for the 
most part, retain their seats through the long-suffering forbearance of 
the patient quadrupeds they uneasily bestride. Still, by placing a firm 
reliance on the curb and their own calves, they do contrive to preserve 
their equilibrium sufficiently well to avoid a fall; and what more does 
any man ask from Alphonse the gay, or the gallant Emile? 

Neither, indeed, can it be said that the pedestrian promenaders are 
very numerous, so far as the would-be-fashionable visitors are concerned. 
These content themselves with half-an-hour’s stroll on the pier, after 
“the sun has gone down o’er the Baltic’s broad billow,” or vith saun- 
tering up and down the terrace of.the Etablissement, whenever the 
crowded chairs will permit a languid circulation. In fact, the object of 
each day’s life is to secure two of these rush-bottomed chairs—one to sit 
upon, and the other to receive the toes, the cane, and the scarf, with 
perchance a fancy work-basket containing bon-bons and a volume of 
Georges Sand. The cane is indispensable. Without pluming herself 
particularly on “the nice conduct of a clouded cane,” a French lady by 
the sea-side would rather be seen without her husband—well, would 
rather not be seen at all—than without a tall white cane of holly or 
cornel-wood, ending in a long sharp metal ferule, and surmounted by an 
ivory, amber, or silver top, not unfrequently enriched with gems of 
considerable value. Dotted all over the sands in front of the Casino 
and the Quartier des Dames are groups of gorgeously apparelled 
maids and matrons, with here and there a number of the inferior sex, 
advanced in years, shabbily attired, and evidently henpecked, whose 
mission it is to look after the children, announce the various epochs of 
the day, and answer to the name of “mon ami” whenever a message is 
to be conveyed, or something is wanted from the hotel or apartments. 

With comparatively few exceptions, Mossoo by the sad sea-waves 
bears a striking resemblance, in his garb and outward appearance, to 
a London grocer’s assistant going his morning rounds for orders. 
He dresses not only shabbily but dirtily, and his clothes look as if they 
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had been obtained in exchange for flowers, crockery, and kitchen-stuff. 
Eccentric individuals, however, will now and again turn up. For in- 
stance, I have at this moment in my mind’s eye a tall sallow youth, who 
displays his lanky form in a tight-fitting suit of black with blue stripes, 
his cap also made of the same materials. Then there is an old gentle- 
man who goes about in a red-flannel jacket; and there are several 
youngsters who affect a boating or yachting rig, but for all that hug 
the land most affectionately. But one sees nothing of the horsy ele- 
ment which is so absurdly conspicuous in Paris during the racing sea- 
son of May and June. Men here do not seem to think it necessary or 
fascinating to walk about in trousers rigorously tight from the knee 
downwards, or to carry heavy hunting-whips in their hands, or to wear 
horse-shoe pins and brooches. So far there is something gained ; but 
why can they not dress quietly and soberly without going to the ex- 
treme of dirt and dowdiness? But Frenchmen clearly do not enjoy 
themselves by the sea-side. Boating is, of course, out of their line ; and, 
however fond they may be of the arts in general, they have no special 
predilection for the “art of equitation.” As for walking, they leave 
that to Englishmen and pedlars, and find exercise enough in moving 
round the billiard-table. Breakfast over, Mossoo crawls with a tooth- 
pick between his teeth to the terrace of the Etablissement for his 
demi-tasse and dominoes, and for a moment is himself again. Having 
completed this matutinal ceremony, he lounges on two chairs and skims 
the leadigg articles of the Constitutionnel or the Débats, reserving his 
earnest attention for the quotations of the Bourse. When thoroughly 
master of the latest prices of all kinds of scrip and stock, he adjcurns 
to the card-room to test his skill and luck at boston or bouillotte, 
écarté or piquet, whist or impériale—and morning, noon, and night 
the billiard-room is open to him. These amusements he must have 
wherever he goes, but nowhere does he enjoy them in such perfection 
as in Paris. And he has no resources of his own, nor does he care to 
improve the shining hours. He will read nothing more serious than a 
daily newspaper. He will certainly not scramble over the rocks in 
search of fossils ; neither will he wet his shoes to look for shells ; nor 
will he walk two hundred yards at a time in any direction ; and, if he 
can help it, he will neither speak to a lady, nor render her any assist- 
ance, nor go anywhere near her. 

But, whatever may be alleged against the costumes of the gentle- 
men, the ladjes are most assuredly not amenable to the charge of being 
indifferent on the subject of dress. Truly Solomon in all his glory was 
never arrayed like the least gorgeous of these graceful beings, rustling 
in silks and satins, or floating in clouds of muslin and tulle. Instead 
of the simple, useful, work-a-day garb of English girls at any watering- 
place save Brighton, you see nothing here but gala-dresses, such as one 
associates with fétes at the Botanic, Chiswick, or Horticultural Gar- 
dens, or with fétes champétres on a grandiose scale. No wonder that 
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there is no scrambling over stones, no reckless tramping over wet 
sands, no chasing of the wild spray along the shore, no rocking on the 
long smooth swell outside. “ By dress ye are saved,” is the alpha and 
omega of a Frenchwoman’s profession of faith ; and as she centres all 
idea and hope of enjoyment in her personal appearance, there is nothing 
more to be said about it. 

The bathing-ground proper is divided into three compartments by 
ropes attached to tall posts. The two wings are respectively called 
the Quartier des Dames and the Quartier des Hommes, while the 
intermediate space is known as the Quartier Commun. As the ladies’ 
cabanes are immovable, and always drawn up high and dry, it fre- 
quently happens that a wide expanse of sand intervenes between them 
and the water’s edge; and this dry open space is generally covered with 
groups of spectators of either sex, seated on those abominable rush- 
bottomed chairs, chattering, staring, and quizzing, but never dreaming 
of getting out of anybody’s way. This wide space is traversed, these 
clumps of gazers are threaded, without a blush, and with many a skip 
and flutter and hop, by slim damsels and portly dames, who will even 
stop now and then to exchange a few words with friend or acquaintance, 
and then resume their wild career. The ladies’ bathing-dresses con- 
sist for the most part of a dark woollen serge—sometimes of blue and 
white stripes—relieved by red or blue trimmings. The arms, and the 
legs from the knee downwards, are usually exposed to view, but the 
feet are sometimes concealed in list shoes with soles of plaited straw. 
A bathing-cap is de rigueur —ornamented, perchance, with a huge 
highly-polished ¢rochus imbedded in corn-flowers and ears of wheat or 
barley. Not a few bathers have a white peignoir thrown over their 
shoulders on issuing from the water; and occasionally a Herculean 
baigneur will carry in his arms a timid or delicate damsel as far into 
the waves as her nerves or his muscles will permit. As a rule the 
ladies are decidedly more enterprising than the gentlemen, and will 
venture in at least as high as that portion of the human frame which 
distinguishes a man from a cherub. They are dreadfully afraid, how- 
ever, of wetting their heads or of spoiling their complexions ; and I 
have seen a bulbous dame standing in still water barely up to her 
knees, slowly bobbing up and down, as it were, alternately shortening 
and elongating herself like a pair of lazy tongs, and all the while 
holding over her head a monstrous white-calico umbrella with a blue- 
silk lining. 

Should a lady chance to possess an accommodating cavalier—not, 
by any means, a matter of course—she will probably select the Quartier 
Commun, where the two can go in together. In this case, if the tide 
be some distance out—for people bathe, not according to the tide, but 
from 11 to 1, and from 8 to 5, except servants, who go for half- 
price at 7 A.M.—the pair will take a cabane a flot, divided into two 
compartments by a partition of patched and transparent canvas, and 
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which is then drawn down to within a few feet of the “stormy and 
struggling billow.” The gentleman is expected to be convenablement 
mis ; that is, he wears a costume very similar to the ladies’-—drawers 
and a loose frock or vest—only of a thicker material, and there- 
fore less likely to cling to his figure. The chief objection to this 
neutral ground is, that it is separated merely by a rope from the 
Quartier des Hommes, where an exceedingly primitive idea of dress 
prevails. In fact, it suffices to wear what is termed a calecon, and 
which is certainly not so decent as the belt with which acrobats usually 
gird up their loins. And somehow—probably through the force of 
molecular attraction—the rope of separation is very apt to become a 
bond of union. The occupants of the waters on either side insen- 
sibly gravitate towards each other; and I have more than once noticed 
very charming young ladies carrying on an exceedingly animated con- 
versation with their partners of the previous evening, the latter being 
simply and coolly attired in a calico fig-leaf. Honi soit gui mal y pense. 

It is very funny to watch Mossoo taking his bain sablé. Should he 
make choice of the Quartier Commun, he will very likely come forth 
from his machine in a scarlet costume ; and if he happen to come from 
the interior of the country, he will probably provide himself with the 
services of a guide & la mer, whose duty it is to draw him gently 
through the rippling waves by his shoulders, while he lies upon 
his back and fancies himself a very loup de mer. But if he be an 
“old salt,” so far as bathing is concerned, he will scamper and 
bound to the water’s edge, with or without a white peignoir over -his 
shoulder, and the inevitable chair brandished aloft. At the distance 
of a few yards from the foam he deposits his chair on the sand 
and his peignoir on the chair, and rushes in wildly—up to his ankles. 
There he pauses, splashes a little water against his chest, makes 
the sign of the cross, rubs his hands, throws up his arms, and with 
a loud unmeaning laugh dances the cancan. Emboldened by this 
feat, he forces himself, with great demonstrations of physical exertion, 
into the boiling surge that idly frets and chafes against his manly 
knee-pans. Arrived thus far in safety, he squats down up to his chin, 
occasionally making believe that he is swimming, or walking water. 
Holding on to the rope, he will, when it is perfectly smooth, wade in up 
to his waist. Indeed, independently of the rope, the danger he incurs 
is not very appalling; for within a few yards of the shore two boats are 
constantly moving to and fro, driving back the too venturesome, and 
ready to afford aid in case of cramp or spasm. And, besides these, 
there are generally some men, clad in calecons, paddling up and down, 
seated on a sort of bridge that connects two insubmergible canoes. For 
all that, fatal accidents do now and then occur. One evening two sum- 
mers ago a young religieux, or candidate for holy orders, very foolishly 
took it into his head to bathe immediately after dinner. He was ac- 
companied by his father and two or three of his fellow students, but he 
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alone was able to swim. Suddenly he disappeared, and every effort to 
recover his body proved unsuccessful, though the receding tide showed 
that he had gone straight down, apparently without a struggle. His 
mother was standing late that evening on the platform of the station at 
Lisieux, awaiting the return of her husband and son, when a woman 
went up to her and said: “You are expecting your son? You will 
never see him again. He is dead. He is drowned.” The poor mother 
fell down in a swoon, and for a long time her life, too, was despaired of. 

One fine morning, when the tide was somewhat low, it so chanced 
that I was running across the sands to the sea, when I suddenly came 
upon a pool of water left by the falling tide. It might have been a 
foot deep; but what brought me to a dead halt was not the depth of 
the puddle, but the dark outline that appeared beneath its surface. 
It was clearly not a log of wood, for it moved; neither was it a shark, 
for that would have lashed the waters into foam with its powerful 
tail. A terrible thought suggested itself. What if it were a crocodile 
on a complimentary deputation from Lake Nyanza to discover the 
source of the Thames, and now acclimatising itself, on the way, at 
the mouth of the Seine! My knees shook, my heart leaped into my 
throat, my hair (what there is of it) stood on end, and I turned to 
flee, when the creature moved its head towards me, and with a shout 
of exultation I once more dashed onward. It was not a crocodile— 
it was only Hippolyte, basking in the cheerful sunshine and the warm 
wet sand, and dreaming of Thérése, Ja Gardeuse d Ours, and the Alcazar 
d’Eté. Happy, thrice happy, would he have deemed himself, could 
he have remained in Paris and bathed, unvexed by sergents de ville, 
in the fountains at the Rond Point. 

For French visitors the great attraction of the place is the Casino, 
a spacious building one story high, containing two ball-rooms, a 
reading-room, a billiard-room, a card-room, a café, a veranda shut 
in with glass doors and windows, and a broad open terrace. The 
principal ball-room is very tastefully decorated, and is also used for 
dramatic representations. A concert of instrumental music is given 
every day at half-past four, and again at nine, excepting on Thursday 
and Sunday evenings, which are devoted to dancing. On these oc- 
casions the ladies sit on raised benches placed against the walls four 
deep, while the gentlemen jostle one another in the ante-room or 
block up the doorway. The number of dancers is very limited, owing 
rather to the timidity, the affectation, or the selfish indolence of the 
beaux, than to any disinclination on the part of the belles to show- 
off in the presence of strangers. On ordinary nights the ball is over 
by eleven o’clock ; but on certain grand occasions dancing is kept up 
till the small hours. In the smaller ball-room dancing-lessons are 
given at various hours through the day, and every evening at eight 
the pupils display the progress they have made, for the edification of 
the groundlings. There is, indeed, no lack of amusements; or, I should 
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rather say, there is no repose, no cessation from a senseless, aimless 
excitement. It is Paris diluted and vulgarised; not quite so vicious 
perhaps, but even more vain and futile. There are some charming 
drives, however, in the neighbourhood; and a steamer crosses from 
Havre twice a day, in little more than half an hour. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the fashionables, and not at all 
of the fisher-folk. The two races are as distinct as the habitans and 
the indigenes of Algeria. A finer set of fellows than these Norman 
sailors are nowhere to be seen. Their cast of countenance is thoroughly 
English; but they possess one very decided advantage over their Sax- 
onised descendants on the northern side of the Channel. Equally 
hardy, robust, and enterprising, they are infinitely more sober, more 
gentle in disposition and manners, and very much more domestic, for 
when not on board their boats they are invariably engaged in nursing 
the babe, or in amusing the children that have emerged from swad- 
dling clothes. The women are patient and industrious, but gifted with 
harsh screeching voices that set one’s teeth on edge; and they spoil 
their little ones by a weak compliance with every whim and caprice. 
Their personal charms cannot honestly be commended; and they are 
certainly not heightened by the ludicrous cotton night-cap which con- 
stitutes a part of their every-day attire. On Sundays and gala-days, 
however, they come out in high-heeled boots, smart petticoats, dainty 
little bonnets, and gaily-coloured dresses, as if about to sit for a full- 
length portrait @ Ja Watteau. Of Norman French I cannot speak in 
terms of rapture. In some respects it resembles the patois spoken 
in Lower Flanders, where a house was once upon a time recommended 
to the present deponent because of “ dowx gambres a coucer gui donnent 
sur oun zoli petit zardin qui est tres hai (gai).” It possesses, however, a 
peculiarity to which the Flemings have not yet attained, and that is the 
insertion of the sound of the English w in all sorts of unpleasant places; 
as, for example, ye viendrai bware avec tway a trwaz heures du sware. 
It must be admitted, I think, that this is not a musical pronunciation. 

Poverty is rife in the native quarter of the town. Fishermen are 
nowhere a provident class of men. Life is too much of a lottery in 
their case to be thinking of the blanks. With a fresh breeze they 
are tolerably sure of a good haul, but in calm or boisterous weather they 
catch little, if anything. In winter, widows and orphans are made. 
The year before last six men were lost one stormy night, and two-and- 
twenty orphans were cast upon the charity of their struggling neigh- 
bours. Summer visitors naturally subscribe, according to their means, 
to help the friendless and necessitous, and there is always a ball for 
the benefit of the poor; but, for all that, a peep into the back streets 
gives one a withering sense of misery and destitution. And the worst- 
paid curate in Wales can hardly have more children than a Norman 
fisherman of twoscore years and upwards. 

JAMES HUTTON. 
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THE 18th of June 1866 seemed the Waterloo-day of Parliamentary 
Reform. The once victorious cause had returned in good spirits from 
the Elba of Palmerstonian disfavour. The Reform forces were nu- 
merous, and in high condition. But in a short and sharp conflict 
they were decisively defeated. In the early morning of the 19th 
Mr. Lowe, the Wellington of the struggle, and Lord Dunkellin, its 
Blucher, stood, as I well remember, uproariously hurrahing upon the 
well-won field. If within a year of Waterloo-day 1815 the French had 
been masters of Europe, but without Napoleon at their head, the poli- 
tical events which have occurred since that memorable morning would 
have been historically prefigured. For it was on the 27th of last May 
that the final barrier against household suffrage was removed, and the 
electoral system of the country virtually established by Tory ministers 
on a basis which a year before Sir Roundell Palmer had been deemed 
rash and visionary for suggesting. Every reader capable of recalling past 
phases of public opinion—by no means so common a gift as may be 
supposed—must perceive, though few may be able to appreciate, the 
vastness of the revolution which has been thus rapidly accomplished. 
If there is no cause in it for alarm, it is rather a revolution in opinions 
and arrangements than a revolution in our political state. In that 
case the Lowe fever, which last year made the country delirious and 
left it prostrate, was a very simple malady. But its prevalence, its 
violence, and its obstinacy are facts far more remarkable and un- 
doubted than the strength of those popular agitations by which some 
believe Reform to have been carried. That the Reform demonstra- 
tions would have become overpowering if Reform had been refused is 
likely enough; that they were overpowering is not true. The anti- 
Reform fever in society yielded—symptomatically at least, for in essence 
it lingers still—to the charms of the great medicine-man, Disraeli; 
and our present business is to take a retrospect of his enchantments. 
In reviewing the strange story I shall not affect ignorance of or indif- 
ference to what men of all parties feel to have been the real significance 
of the year’s events, though I shall scrupulously avoid expressing my 
own opinions on the merits of the great question which has been so ~ 
miraculously settled. 

The session began amidst absolute uncertainty whether a Reform 
Bill would be introduced. Even the movers and seconders of the 
addresses in reply to the Royal Speech had the vaguest ideas of the 
intentions of the Government. Mr. Disraeli pledged himself to deal 
with the subject within a week. When he addressed himself to it, he 
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informed the House that the design of the Government was to submit 
resolutions and take counsel with the House. The second Monday of 
the session was fixed for a statement of the resolutions which the 
Government proposed to introduce. The day came, and the statement 
was made; but the only result was to try the patience which had as yet 
been most studiously extended to the Government by the Opposition. 
Up to this point there was no sign of power, no indication of policy— 
nothing to lead any unbiassed observer to suppose that her Majesty’s 
Ministers had any settled intentions, or meant to take the plough of 
which Mr. Disraeli soon after spoke strongly in hand. On all sides it was 
felt that they were not only in a difficult position, but were occupying 
it with an ill grace. And yet it is clear from a consideration of the dates 
under the light of subsequent revelations, that as early at least as this 
18th February the Government must have taken a very strong re- 
solution. On the part of the majority of the Ministers, the resolution 
was to introduce a bill giving household suffrage, with personal pay- 
ment of rates and dual voting as checks. On the part of Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord Derby, everything that has happened and been said since 
proves the resolution then taken to have been a bold and comprehen- 
sive one not to be outbidden. Had it been suspected, the Conservative 
party would have drawn back almost to a man from the enterprise to 
which, by Mr. Disraeli’s gradual concessions, they eventually stood 
unalterably committed. But there was nothing in Mr. Disraeli’s de- 
meanour to indicate anything but a hand-to-mouth policy. Except the 
audacious ingenuity with which he replied to the interrogations of 
inquisitive Liberals, he showed no sign of power. It is necessary 
to remember this clearly in order to understand the full force of the 
change which was soon to follow. That change was probably much 
assisted by a growing inclination amongst certain bolder independent 
members of the Tory party to encourage the leaders in a more radical 
measure than it had ever been supposed a Tory government could 
propose. This was at first a mere coincidence; but of course the con- 
versations which were common amongst these bolder Tories within the 
precincts of the House were speedily reported to the leader of the 
House. They had their origin in a feeling he was eager to encourage 
—a feeling of impatience at the sorry, driven condition of the party on 
the great question of the day; and there can be little doubt he re- 
sorted to every means he could use without committing himself to 
aggravate the discontent of the hardier spirits at the timid tone to 
which Cabinet and party differences compelled him publicly to adhere. 
When, with scarcely concealed disgust, he introduced on the 25th 
February the Six-Pound or “Ten Minutes” Bill, it must have been a 
great relief to his mind to discover that the last straw, which he had 
borne with difficulty, had fairly broken the back of his best allies. 
Those best allies were the guerilla Reformers, harboured strangely 
enough in the smoking-room of the chief Tory club. The Carlton 
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émeute and the Tea-room schism did not include a single parliament- 
man of the first importance ; but in reviewing the session, it is im- 
possible not to accord to these events a preéminent place. Contrary to 
all theories of parliamentary management, the notorious opinions of the 
majority on each side of the House have been set aside, and those of 
a section on each side have been embodied unanimously in the great 
act of the year. Both of these sections had very early in their history 
the advantage, without which they could have done nothing, of secret 
assurances more or less direct that household suffrage, upon which they 
were intent, would gladly be carried out by Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby 
if they could secure the coiperation of the House. How these assur- 
ances were conveyed to the Tea-room Liberals, who did not enjoy a 
corporate existence till later, was sufficiently indicated in the discussion 
which took place immediately before the Easter recess on the memo- 
randum drawn up by Mr. Dillwyn after an important interview with 
Colonel Taylor. In spite of protestations that Colonel Taylor had not 
committed the two heads of the Government to anything, the conviction 
that they would hesitate at nothing so spread below the gangway, that 
Mr. Bernal Osborne exclaimed one day, in a paroxysm of partisanship, 
“ All the ground hereabouts is mined.” How the Carlton malcontents 
—the little set identified with the extremely unimportant name of Mr. 
Banks Stanhope—learnt that their treason was not distasteful to the 
generals at St. James’s-square and Grosvenor-gate is hardly so well 
known. 

The real leader of these mutineers, or rather pioneers, was probably 
not Mr. Banks Stanhope, but a member for one of the largest boroughs. 
Very early in these discussions he had privately declared himself for 
household suffrage, tempered only by the requirement that the rates 
should be paid or the vote forfeited. He had learnt by inquiries in his 
own borough that large numbers of ten-pound householders were never 
on the register because they failed to meet this rate-paying requirement. 
He had summoned the rate-collectors of that borough together, and 
ascertained from them that in their opinion a lowering of the suffrage 
even to the extent of a household franchise would not introduce many 
discreditable persons, if a year’s residence and the payment of rates were 
made indispensable preliminaries to coming on the register. He argued 
from this that household suffrage, which was sure to be popular, would 
as surely be safe. He found in conversation that several members or 
the House had arrived, and others were arriving, at his conclusions, 
which had long been anticipated by Mr. Henley, and therefore already 
possessed a certain Conservative sanctity, extravagant as the issue to 
which they tended then seemed. As the feeling grew and consolidated, 
it was thought steps should be taken to make it known. The announce- 
ment of the Ten Minutes Bill afforded the needed opportunity. It 
was a grievous disappointment. Mr. Lowe said a few days afterwards, 
and it is now known to be true, that the country had been within a few 
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hours of household suffrage. As members of the Carlton, the little 
band of household-suffrage Tories had had inklings of this programme ; 
and the veriest Radicals were not more disgusted than they when, in a 
spiritless speech, delivered in evident dejection, Mr. Disraeli announced 
as the ultimatum ofthe Government a 6/. rating franchise in boroughs, 
and a 20/. rating franchise in counties. The member of whom I have 
spoken immediately called upon Mr. Disraeli, and fully laid before him 
the views which he and others entertained. The leader listened to his 
jibbing follower with marked reserve,—met all his points with common- 
place arguments, such as an Adderley or Mowbray might more fitly have 
used,—diplomatically avoided anything like an expression of his own 
preferences. He advocated the Six-Pound Bill as he had introduced it, 
with a loyalty that moulted no feather, though its plumage drooped 
dejectedly, and the note of the argument was jarring and faint. The 
interview was a long one. It seemed likely to end unfruitfully. At 
last, after some two hours of conference, the informal envoy once more 
reiterated the convictions he had come to urge. Then it was that, as 
if provoked out of his reticence, but probably fulfilling an intention he 
had conceived very early in the conversation, Mr. Disraeli said to this 
pertinacious emissary : “I will not conceal from you that Lord Derby 
and myself are of your opinion.” That was enough. In a few hours 
more than a score of trusty Conservatives had put their names in the 
Carlton smoking-room to a significant memorial to the Ministers. If 
Lord Derby wanted household rating suffrage, what excuse could there 
possibly be for further hesitation ? The paper was handed in. Other 
representations were made to the Cabinet, and, under a very general 
pressure, they took a strong resolution. They retreated to the position 
which they had been truly reported to occupy before the Ten Minutes 
Bill was introduced. ‘They “reverted to their original policy.” But 
not without loss. Before the week had elapsed, Lord Cranborne, 
General Peel, and the Earl of Carnarvon had severed themselves from 
Lord Derby’s fortunes. 

It was amidst vague rumours of disorganisation and apprehensions 
lest the whole Ministry might soon follow the three seceders that the 
two Houses met on Monday the 4th of March. Lord Cranborne took 
the seat he has ever since occupied at the corner of the front bench 
below the gangway on the ministerial side. He seemed to enjoy a 
sort of physical delight in his new liberty as he lounged there with his 
characteristic head thrown back and his gleaming teeth visible every 
few moments as Lord Robert Montague, soon to be won from his side 
by an offer of place, whispered in his ear the tittle-tattle of the crisis. 
General Peel, looking less bluff and more harassed than usual, puz- 
zled the House by keeping seat on the ministerial bench, and it was 
out of the uncertainty of his position that the first discussion relative to 
the situation arose. But with strange reserve everything was withheld 
that night from the eager Commons, while everything was revealed to 
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the apathetic Lords. The Premier concealed nothing. Men held up 
their hands as he narrated the strange, because unvarnished, story of the 
Cabinet differences: how the three seceders had struck a week ago ; 
how, in deference to them, the Six-Pounds Bill had suddenly been 
resolved upon ; how that bill had proved unsatisfactory to everybody ; 
how the majority had determined to recur to the bill from which the 
minority had flinched ; how in consequence the minority had resigned. 
Lord Carnarvon rose from the ministerial bench to give his version of 
the same story. He showed none of that bitterness which was after- 
wards generated in his amiable composition either by the example of his 
friends or by the prosperous progress of the Bill. The substance of his 
explanation was that his colleagues wanted household suffrage in all 
boroughs, while he would have restricted it to those above a certain 
population. Then Lord Granville bantered, Lord Grey prosed, and 
Lord Derby twitted Lord Granville for having exaggerated the time— 
“to him perhaps it had seemed long”—during which the Cabinet had 
been undecided about Reform. Later in the evening Mr. Osborne and 
Mr. Roebuck in the other House loudly resented the comparative 
communicativeness of the Government to the Peers; but already the 
Disraeli spell was beginning to work, and the Commons were too 
patient to perceive how much they had been affronted. 

Next night Mr. Disraeli repaired the slight by a full explanation. 
General Peel and Lord Cranborne each spoke, and each received the 
hearty sympathy due to men who had descended from no ordinary 
height of ministerial prosperity at the bidding of conscience and prin- 
ciple. What is most remarkable in reviewing their speeches is the 
utter disregard they evinced for the checks and securities which were 
soon to be, from the Liberal point of view, the great obstacles to the 
adoption of the Derby-Disraeli scheme. Those checks and securities 
had indeed a singular history. Scorned by the faithful few on the 
Conservative benches as shams and impostures, they were branded by 
the official Liberals as substantial deductions from the enfranchisement 
of the bill. Nevertheless the Liberals most resolutely bent upon 
household suffrage showed little vehemence in opposing them. Least 
of all concerned for their fate in the ultimate event seemed the Govern- 
ment, which during the hottest weeks of the session strove to satisfy 
Conservatives that they would check democracy, and Liberals that they 
would have no sensible effect. The most important of them, that re- 
lating to personal ratepaying, was never condemned on a division. It 
had the advantage of Adullamite favour, of the contempt of Lord Cran- 
borne’s friends, of the politic tolerance of the Tea-room Liberals, of the 
strenuous advocacy of all ministerial partisans, and of most maladroit 
soft-hitting at the crisis of its fate from Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenant, Mr. 
Childers. And yet it suddenly died and made no sign. The explana- 
tion is that it was utterly bad and silly, and that Mr. Disraeli never 
thought it otherwise. 
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But on the memorable 4th of March, of which I have just been 
speaking, the compound householder had not appeared in the discus- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone restricted his animadversions to minutia, and 
Mr. Lowe treated household suffrage as a “fatal and ominous” fait 
accompli.» It was Lord Stanley, of all men, who endeavoured to restore 
timid legislators to equanimity. If anyone supposed, he said, that 
the Government were about to propose a measure more extreme than 
the opposite party would have agreed to, he was greatly mistaken. 
This cool and positive statement is now one of the chief wonders of 
this most wondrous session. When it was delivered Lord Kimberley, 
one of the most regular auditors of the Commons’ debates, was sitting 
in the Ambassadors’ Gallery, and he tossed his William Pitt nose high 
in air with unconcealed contempt. But there is no mystery in Lord 
Stanley’s declaration if we apply to it the master-key of the session. 
Lord Stanley was justified in deeming the personal payment of rates a 
substantial check upon the democratic action of the Bill by the oppo- 
sition it subsequently received from the Liberals; and though he 
pledged the Government not to introduce, he did not declare they 
would decline, ultra-democratic proposals. Mr. Disraeli’s one resolution 
not to be out-bidden explains everything. It even renders intelligible 
the final surrender of personal rating to an opposition that probably 
might have been disintegrated and foiled. The real heads of the 
Government were as determined to leave no excuse fora Whig Re- 
form Bill in a future year, as they were to give the House of Commons 
no opportunity of taking Reform out of their hands before the session 
had expired. 

One of the signs of the times during the next anxious fortnight was 
that a report flew abroad, and was thought worthy of contradiction, 
that Mr. Disraeli had sought the advice of Mr. Bright. Strange to 
say, the denial, though it sufficed to suppress the rumour in its first 
form, did not affect the belief which was obtained for a revised version 
of the anecdote. According to that account, Mr. Disraeli sent a mes- 
sage to Mr. Bright by his, at that time, devoted satellite, Mr. Ralph 
Earle, requesting to speak with him. They had an interview in one of 
the corridors of the House—so ran the story—and Mr. Brand passing 
by just as it began, Mr. Disraeli exclaimed: “ Ah, Brand will go and 
say we're making a coalition!” But he plunged into the subject of 
Reform, by saying he supposed the Government might count upon 
Mr. Bright’s strenuous opposition to whatever Bill they might bring 
in. This supposition Mr. Bright, of course, repudiated, expressing 
his readiness to take what was fair from either side of the House. 
Then Mr. Disraeli was encouraged to burst into protestations that 
he had never opposed popular enfranchisement. ‘You will search my 
speeches in vain for such a passage,” said he; and proceeded to impress 
upon Mr. Bright, as a thing most especially to be remembered, that he 
‘*had never praised Lowe.” Mr. Bright is said to have been rather 
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puzzled by these franknesses, and to have concluded that something 
large was about to be proposed. But even he did not, could not sup- 
pose, even after the resignation of the three Ministers, that he was 
within three months of the fruition of his hopes. 

Lord Russell appears to have guessed what it would come to, 
for before the introduction of the Bill, which was fixed for the 18th 
March, he made a heavy speech in the House of Lords deprecating the 
swamping of other classes of voters by the importation of working 
men. ‘ To this Lord Derby replied most cavalierly, and a few days 
later he published to the world, through a meeting at Downing-street, 
the provisions of the Bill which on the following Monday his prin- 
cipal colleague introduced. The anticipation of Mr. Disraeli’s state- 
ment was complained of as an affront to the House; but the effect 
of it was to render the comments of the leader of the Opposition 
on the night of the introduction of the Bill unusually mature and 
interesting. Mr. Gladstone evidently did not believe the House was 
ready for household suffrage. He did not scruple, therefore, to hint 
his own indisposition to go so far, though he carefully guarded 
himself from any profession of alarm. His manner was buoyant, 
authoritative, exacting, almost peremptory. Had the Government 
intended to stand or fall by the Bill, the speech would have been either 
the precursor of its defeat, or a historic monument of its imperfec- 
tions. But the points of Mr. Gladstone’s criticism were necessarily 
too minute to awaken enthusiasm, and the debate was a dull and brief 
one. Sir William Heathcote sounded the first note of independent 
Tory opposition in his most solid, gentlemanly, Oxford-mixture style. 
Mr. Lowe satirised the Bill generally, and dual voting in particular. 
Mr. Henley characteristically stood up for personal ratepaying, not 
merely as a political test, but as a social and moral obligation. Sir 
George Bowyer and Mr. Roebuck openly fell from Mr. Gladstone. 
Even Mr. Osborne was for giving the Government fair play. But 
Mr. Beresford Hope whimsically, and Lord Cranborne sadly, pro- 
claimed the downfall of the Constitution. As for Mr. Disraeli, he was 
not yet ready to give the House more than a glimpse of his hand. 
His speech was spirited enough, but not thorough or plain-sailing. 
He resented the attacks on his party honour in theatrical tones, accom- 
panied by most exuberant gesticulation. He made much of the incon- 
sistency between those who condemned his conduct from Mr. Bright’s 
point of view, and those who opposed his policy from Mr. Lowe’s. 
But he was still hampered by the necessity of making that which he 
cared for least appear the most cherished portion of his plan. Not till 
another week had passed was he to get his feet fairly in the stirrups. 

The second reading of the Bill was the turning-point of the session. 
Everything had gone well for the Government since the three Ministers 
had seceded. Under inauspicious advice, asserted to be that of Lord 
Halifax, Mr. Gladstone had hinted a wish to select a 5/. line as the 
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basis of opposition. Indeed, judging by all past experience, such a pro- 
posal was at once liberal and safe. But the time for medium proposals 
had passed when once household suffrage, however checked, had been 
responsibly proposed. The consequence, therefore, of the ‘5/. line” 
proposal was that the household-suffrage Liberals became as restive as 
the Adullamites. Opposition to the second reading was impossible. One 
may well conceive how a leader capable of privately creating enthusiasm 
amongst his followers would use these circumstances to stifle the hostile 
and to intoxicate the hesitant in his ranks. But it was in public that 
Mr. Disraeli’s great cowp was to be made. Looking back over this session 
of marvels, I can recal nothing so surprising as the hilarious earnest- 
ness, the contagious élan of his speech in concluding the debate on the 
second reading. He had listened unmoved to Mr. Gladstone’s brilliant, 
scathing, and exhaustive criticisms; he had heard without wincing 
Mr. Hardy’s bouncing protests against household suffrage; he had 
borne unwaveringly the peckings of one conscientious bore after an- 
other; he had focussed with his eye-glass—as he always does once 
every new member—the like, yet unlike, heir of the translated Russell, 
who that night made his début. At last, when the House, under the 
potent influence of a set speech from Mr. Bright, was exceedingly full, 
Mr. Disraeli sprang to his feet. His large tumbler and his little red 
despatch-box were both at hand. His mind was evidently possessed, 
but not oppressed—rather stimulated and brightened—by the resolve to 
secure in that one speech the carrying of a Reform Bill under the 
conduct of the Government. And he effected his purpose. ‘There 
was hardly a sentiment in the speech which a statesman of Mr. 
Gladstone’s elevated ambition would have cared to utter. To a man of 
Mr. Mill’s calibre nearly everything in it must have been provocative 
of a noble compassion, unless indignation now and then mastered the 
more generous feeling. But, to use an expression very general that 
night, “it did the trick.” Say rather it did a whole bagful of tricks. 
Its exuberance caught the House. Its bold caricature of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cloud-compelling manner placed an obstacle such as ridicule can 
rarely raise in the path of the official opposition. The whole House 
seemed tickled too much ever seriously to fall out with Mr. Disraeli on 
this subject again. The Liberals below the gangway were charmed 
with the easy lavish vagueness, which they rightly interpreted as readi- 
ness to concede anything and everything that the Tory rank and file 
could be got to part with; and the latter would have parted with 
almost anything at that moment in honour of a leader who had given 
them so sweet an hour of triumph. It was the speech of the session, 
though hardly ten lines of it will be remembered; and men who have 
heard Mr. Disraeli throughout his career agree that never did he show 
such mastery over his audience, such boundless histrionic resource. 
From that moment the course of the Bill was clear, though the trying 
fights of the session were still to come. 
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On the 8th of April the Bill was to go into the Committee, and by 
an arrangement made at a Liberal “caucus” Mr. Coleridge was to 
move an instruction, which was to enable the House in committee to 
alter the law of rating, and to establish instead of the principle of 
the Bill what Mr. Henley called a hard-and-fast line. But when the 
Commons met that night all was confusion. Mr. Coleridge and Mr. 
Gladstone were being called out of the House with Sir George Grey. Mr. 
Locke, the burly member for Southwark, openly communicated with 
Mr. Disraeli. The hum which prevailed as the peers flocked into their 
seats and the members of the House settled into their places was not 
that of expectancy but that of curiosity. In a few minutes all was 
known. A meeting of household-suffrage Liberals had taken place 
in the Tea-room. The Whig phalanx was broken. If the Govern- 
ment would consent to the first part of the instruction—that em- 
powering the Committee to deal with rating—the second (that 
proposing the hard-and-fast line) would not be pressed. In five 
minutes the great struggle had been avoided. The one subject of 
the night most ungenerously treated on all hands was Mr. Gladstone’s 
failure. There can be no doubt that with the devotion of the Tea- 
room men to household suffrage was mingled a rather ignoble feeling 
that sufficient deference had not been paid to them in the recent 
party arrangements. Members of the new Cave went about loudly 
protesting that their leader was inaccessible; that of all the Radicals 
only Mr. Mill and Mr. Bright were consulted ; that Russell’s bee 
about swamping the middle classes had got into Gladstone’s bonnet ; 
that when they (the Cave men) hinted that they would like to take 
any bill that established the principle of household suffrage they 
were snubbed ; that Mr. Milner Gibson busied himself in drawing 
amendments to catch the Cranbornites, and showed for some of the 
Radicals at Brooks’s (for there are Radicals even there) and to others 
at the Reform a sublime contempt; that even Mr. Brand did not 
hesitate to boast that he could do without the household-suffrage men, 
and beat the Government with the aid of the Hope-Cranborne-Hub- 
bard section opposite. Much of this was improbable, some of it no 
doubt untrue; but it is not always great influences that work great 
results, and it was these little mice of Liberal discontent that released 
the Tory lion from the net of difficulties in which he had been en- 
meshed. His genial summer-dove roar on the second reading had 
made them his friends, and now they nibbled helpfully at his toils. 
Before the House separated for Easter Mr. Disraeli had carried his 
personal-rating principle, which he was soon afterwards virtually to 
surrender by a majority of twenty-one; and so strong was his position 
even before the division, that he offered to Mr. Gladstone what was 
only prevented from being a personal affront by a studied selection of 
expressions which added bitterness to the slur for which it secured 
impunity. 
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Mr. Gladstone was placed at this moment in a position of excessive 
difficulty, but he is incapable of dudgeon when duty is before him. He 
did not renounce, as he at. first threatened, the endeavour to free the 
Bill from its restrictive inequalities. It would interest few readers to 
dwell on the minute details of the struggle, which ended in Mr. Disraeli 
yielding up to destruction, with an absurd affectation that to do so had 
throughout been the burning desire of the Government, the practice of 
compounding for rates, in order to admit to the franchise under the Bill 
those whose landlords now collect their rates with their rent. Having 
reached this pass, and having, with that childish love of overdoing his 
triumph which so peculiarly characterises him, declared that he had 
only been prevented from attaining it sooner by the objections of the 
Whigs, Mr. Disraeli had virtually accomplished a political feat more 
nearly approaching a miracle than any achievement of the last five-and- 
thirty years. The Bill left the Commons amidst the wailings of Mr. 
Lowe, Mr. Hope, and Lord Cranborne, to be received in the upper 
House with carpings from Earl Russell, and sepulchral prophecies of 
evil from the Earl of Shaftesbury. But it passed without difficulty, 
though not without alteration. These lines are necessarily written at 
a date when the final enactment of the Reform Bill can only be antici- 
pated, but the most favourable anticipations will probably have been 
realised before my sketch of this wonderful session meets the public 
eye. 

It is too early as yet, and these pages are hardly suited for any 
estimate of the results of the measure. I have been content to in- 
dicate the process by which it has been passed into law. 

I do not, in concluding, conceal my own feeling that never was 
so great a result accomplished by means morally so small. The 
jealousies amongst Liberals, some of which (as Lord Elcho’s and Lord 
Grosvenor’s) have led to an unprecedented abnegation of principle, 
and others (as those of the Tea-room men) to a degree of faithful- 
ness to extreme views usually deemed rash and unwise in members of 
a great party, have codperated with the ambition of the Conservatives 
never before so anxious to retain office and obtain a majority. Both 
advantages have been used with infinite adroitness and patience, and 
not a little dissimulative diplomacy by the daring Tory leader. That 
is the story of the Sessio Mirabilis of 1867. Those who think that 
strong principle and moral stability have been dethroned, may be en- 
couraged to hope better things by observing that, though by a way 
they knew not, the most consistent and uncompromising Reformers 
have reached the climax of their desires. Those who think the con- 
stitution has been ruined and England transformed, may be consoled 
with the reflection that the public memory is short, and that if they 
will but throw themselves into the stream, nobody will care to remind 
them hereafter how furiously they strove to dam it. 

EDWARD R. RUSSELL. 
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BY THE:AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c 
Book the Sebenth 
CHARLOTTE’S ENGAGEMENT 
Cuarter V. Mr. SHEe.pon Is BENEVOLENT. 


Nancy Woonper had lost little of her activity during the ten years 
that had gone by since she received her wages from Mr. Sheldon on 
his breaking up his establishment in Fitzgeorge-street. Her master 
had given her the opportunity of remaining in his service, had she so 
pleased; but Mrs. Woolper was a person of independent, not to say 
haughty, spirit, and she had preferred to join her small fortunes with 
those of a nephew who was about to begin business as a chandler and 
general dealer in a very small way, rather than to submit herself to the 
sway of that lady whom she insisted on calling Miss Georgy. 

*Tt’s so long since I’ve been used to a missus,” she said, when an- 
nouncing her decision to Mr. Sheldon, “I doubt if I could do with 
Miss Georgy’s finnickin ways. I should feel tewed like, if she came 
into the kitchen, worrittin’ and asking questions. I’ve been used to 
my own ways, and I don’t suppose I could do with hers.” 

So Nancy departed, to enter on a career of unpaid drudgery in the 
household of her kinsman, and to lose the last shilling of her small 
savings in the futile endeavour to sustain the fortunes of the general 
dealer. His death, following very speedily upon his insolvency, left the 
poor soul quite adrift; and in this extremity she had been fain to make 
her appeal to Mr. Sheldon. His reply came in due course, but not 
without upwards of a week’s delay; during which time Nancy Woolper’s 
spirits sank very low, while a dreary vision of a living grave called a 
workhouse loomed more and more darkly upon her poor old eyes. She 
had well-nigh given up all hope of succour from her old master when 
the letter came, and she was the more inclined to be grateful for very 
small help after this interval of suspense. It was not without strong 
emotion that Mrs. Woolper obeyed her old master’s summons. She had 
nursed the hard, cold man of the world whom she was going to see once 
more after ten years of severance; and though it was more difficult for 
her to imagine that Philip Sheldon the stockbroker was the same Philip 
she had carried in her stout arms and hushed upon her breast forty 
years ago, than it would have been to fancy the dead who had lived in 
those days restored to life and walking by her side, still she could not 
forget that such things had been, and could not refrain from looking 
at her master with more loving eyes because of that memory. 
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.A strange dark cloud had arisen between her and her master’s image 
during the latter part of her service in Fitzgeorge-street; but little by 
little the cloud had melted away, leaving the familiar image clear and 
unshadowed as of old. She had suffered her mind to be filled by a sus- 
picion so monstrous that for a time it held her as by some fatal spell; 
but with reflection came the assurance that this thing could not be. 
Day by day she saw the man whom she had suspected, going about 
the common business of his life, coldly serene of aspect, untroubled of 
manner, confronting fortune with his head erect, living quietly in the 
house where he had been wont to live, haunted by no dismal shadows, 
subject to no dark hours of remorse, no sudden access of despair, 
always equable, business-like, and untroubled; and she told herself that 
such a man could not be guilty of the unutterable horror she had 
imagined. 

For a year things had gone on thus, and then came the marriage 
with Mrs. Halliday. Mr. Sheldon went down to Barlingford for the 
performance of that interesting ceremony; and Nancy Woolper bade 
farewell to the house in Fitzgeorge-street, and handed the key to the 
agent, who was to deliver it in due course to Mr. Sheldon’s successor. 


To-day, after a lapse of more than ten years, Mrs. Woolper sat in 
the stockbroker’s study, facing the scrutinising gaze of those bright 
black eyes, which had been familiar to her of old, and which had lost 
none of their cold glitter in the wear and tear of life. 

“Then you think you can be of some use in the house, as a kind 
of overlooker of the other servants, eh, Nancy,—to prevent waste and 
gadding out of doors, and so on?” said Mr. Sheldon interrogatively. 

“ Ay, sure, that I can, Mr. Philip,” answered the old woman promptly; 
“and if I don’t save you more money than I cost you, the sooner you 
turn me out o’ doors the better. I know what London servants are, and 
I know their ways; and if Miss Georgy doesn’t take to the house- 
keeping, I know as how things must be hugger-mugger-like below 
stairs, however smart and tidy things may be above.” 

“Mrs. Sheldon knows about as much of housekeeping as a baby,” 
replied Philip with supreme contempt. ‘She’ll not interfere with you; 
and if you serve me faithfully—” 

‘*‘ That I allers did, Mr. Philip.” 

“Yes, yes; I daresay you did. But I want faithful service in the 
future as well as in the past. Of course you know that I have a step- 
daughter ?” 

“Tom Halliday’s little girl, as went to school at Scarborough.” 

“The same. But poor Tom’s little girl is now a fine young woman, 
and a source of considerable anxiety tome. I am bound to say she is 
an excellent girl—amiable, obedient, and all that kind of thing ; but 
she zs a girl, and I freely confess that I am not learned in the ways of 
girls; and I’m very much inclined to be afraid of them.” 
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* As how, sir?” 

“Well, you see, Nancy, they come home from school with their 
silly heads full of romantic stuff, fit for nothing but to read novels 
and strum upon the piano; and before you know where you are, they 
fall over head and ears in love with the first decent-looking yéung 
man who pays them a compliment. At least, that’s my experience.” 

“Meaning Miss Halliday, sir?” asked Nancy simply. ‘“ Has she 
fallen in love with some young chap ?” 

“She has, and with a young chap who is not yet in a position to 
support a wife. Now, if this girl were my own’ child, I should de- 
cidedly set my face against this marriage; but as she is only my step- 
daughter, I wash my hands of all responsibility in the matter. ‘Marry 
the man you have chosen, my dear,’ say I; ‘all I ask is, that you don’t 
marry him until he can give you a comfortable home.’ ‘Very well, 
papa,’ says my young lady in her most dutiful manner, and ‘ Very 
well, sir,’ says my young gentleman; and they both declare themselves 
agreeable to any amount of delay, provided the marriage comes eff 
some time between this and doomsday.” 

“Well, sir?” asked Nancy, rather at a loss to understand why 
Philip Sheldon, the closest and most reserved of men, should happen 
to be so confidential to-day. 

“Well, Nancy, what I want to prevent is any underhand work. I 
know what very limited notions of honour young men are apt to enter- 
tain nowadays, and how intensely foolish a boarding-school miss can 
be on occasion. I don’t want these young people to run off to Gretna 
Green some fine morning, or to steal a march upon me by getting 
married on the sly at some out-of-the-way church, after having in- 
vested their united fortunes in the purchase of a special license. In 
plain words, I distrust Miss Halliday’s lover, and I distrust Miss 
Halliday’s common sense; and I want to have a sensible, sharp-eyed 
person in the house always on the look-out for any kind of danger, 
and able to protect my stepdaughter’s interests as well as my own.” 

“But the young lady’s mamma, sir—she would look after her 
daughter, I suppose ?” 

“ Her mamma is foolishly indulgent, and about as capable of taking 
care of her daughter as of sitting in Parliament. You remember 
pretty Georgy Cradock, and you must know what she was—and what 
she is. Mrs. Sheldon is the same woman as Georgy Cradock—a little 
older, and a little more plump and rosy; but just as pretty, and just 
as useless.” 

The interview was prolonged for some little time after this, and it 
ended in a thorough understanding between Mr. Sheldon and his old 
servant. Nancy Woolper was to reénter that gentleman’s service, and, 
over and above all ordinary duties, she was to undertake the duty of 
keeping a close watch upon all the movements of Charlotte Halliday. 
In plain words, she was to be a spy, a private detective, so far as this 
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young lady was concerned; but Mr. Sheldon was too wise to put his 
requirements into plain words, knowing that even in the hour of her 
extremity Nancy Woolper would have refused to fill such an office 
had she clearly understood the measure of its infamy. 

®Dpon the day that followed his interview with Mrs. Woolper, the 
stockbroker came home from the City an hour or two earlier than his 
custom, and startled Miss Halliday by appearing in the garden where 
she was walking alone, looking her brightest and prettiest in her dark 
winter hat and jacket, and pacing briskly to and fro among the bare 
frost-bound patches of earth that had once been flower-beds. 

“JT want a few minutes’ quiet talk with you, Lotta,” said Mr. 
Sheldon. ‘You'd better come into my study, where we’re pretty sure 
not to be interrupted.” 

The girl blushed crimson as she acceded to this request, being 
assured that Mr. Sheldon was going to discuss her matrimonial engage- 
ment. Valentine had told her of that very satisfactory interview in 
the dining-room, and from that time she had been trying to find an 
opportunity for the acknowledgment of her stepfather’s generosity. 
As yet the occasion had not arisen. She did not know how to frame 
her thanksgiving, and she shrank shyly from telling Mr. Sheldon how 
grateful she was to him for the liberality of mind which had dis- 
tinguished his conduct in this affair. 

“T really ought to thank him,” she said to herself more than once. 
‘‘T was quite prepared for his doing his uttermost to prevent my mar- 
riage with Valentine; and instead of that, he volunteers his consent, 
and even promises to give us a fortune. I am bound to thank him for 
such generous kindness.” 

Perhaps there is no task more difficult than to offer grateful 
tribute to a person whom one has been apt to think of with a feeling 
very near akin to dislike. Ever since her mother’s second marriage 
Charlotte had striven against an instinctive distaste for Mr. Sheldon’s 
society, and an innate distrust of Mr. Sheldon’s affectionate regard for 
herself; but now that he had proved his sincerity in this most im- 
portant crisis of her life, she awoke all at once to the sense of the 
wrong she had done. 

“J am always reading the Sermon on the Mount, and yet in my 
thoughts about Mr. Sheldon I have never been able to remember those 
words, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ His kindness touches me 
to the very heart, and I feel it all the more keenly because of my 
injustice.” 

She followed her stepfather into the prim little study. There was 
no fire, and the room was colder than a vault on this bleak December 
day. Charlotte shivered, and drew her jacket more tightly across her 
chest as she perched herself on one of Mr. Sheldon’s shining red 
morocco chairs. 

“‘ The room strikes cold,” she said; “very, very cold.” 
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After this there was a brief pause, during which Mr. Sheldon took 
some papers from the pocket of his overcoat, and arranged them on his 
desk with an absent manner, as if he were rather deliberating upon 
what he was going to say than thinking of what he was doing. While 
he loitered thus Charlotte found courage to speak. 

“TI wish to thank you, Mr. Sheldon—papa,” she said, pronouncing 
the “papa” with some slight appearance of effort, in spite of her desire 
to be grateful: “ I—I have been wishing to thank you for the last day 
or two; only it seems so difficult sometimes to express oneself about 
these things.” 

“TI do not deserve or wish for your thanks, my dear. I have only 
done my duty.” 

‘But, indeed, you do deserve my thanks, and you have them in all 
sincerity, papa. You have been very, very good to me—about—about 
Valentine. I thought you would be sure to oppose our marriage on 
the ground of imprudence, you know, and—” 

“T do oppose your marriage in the present on the ground of im- 
prudence, and I am only consentient to it in the future on the condi- 
tion that Mr. Hawkehurst shall have secured a comfortable income by 
his literary labours. He seems to be clever, and he promises fairly—” 

“O yes indeed, dear papa,” cried the girl, pleased by this meed of 
praise for her lover; “he is more than clever. I am sure you would 
say so if you had time to read his article on Madame de Sévigné in the 
Cheapside.” 

“T daresay it’s very good, my dear; but I don’t care for Madame 
de Sévigné—” 

“ Or his sketch of Bossuet’s career in the Charing Cross.” 

“ My dear child, I do not even know who Bossuet was. All I re- 
quire from Mr. Hawkehurst is, that he shall earn a good income before 
he takes you away from this house. You have been accustomed to a 
certain style of living, and I cannot allow you to encounter a life of 
poverty.” 

“But, dear papa, I am not in the least afraid of poverty.” 

“T daresay not, my dear. You have never been poor,” replied 
Mr. Sheldon coolly. “I don’t suppose I am as much afraid of a 
rattle-snake as the poor wretches who are accustomed to see one swing- 
ing by his tail from the branch of a tree any day in the course of their 
travels. I have only a vague idea that a cobra de capello is an un- 
pleasant customer; but depend upon it, those foreign fellows feel their 
blood stagnate and turn to ice at sight of the cold slimy-looking mon- 
ster. Poverty and I travelled the same road once, and I know what 
the gentleman is. I don’t want to meet him again.” 

Mr. Sheldon lapsed into silence after this. His last words had been 
spoken to himself rather than to Charlotte, and the thoughts that ac- 
companied them seemed far from pleasant to him. 

Charlotte sat opposite her stepfather, patiently awaiting his pleasure. 
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She looked at the gaudily-bound books behind the glass doors, and 
wondered whether anyone had ever opened any of the volumes. 

“T should like to read dear Sir Walter’s stories once more,” she 
thought ; “there never, never was so sweet a romance as the Bride of 
Lammermuir, and I cannot imagine that one could ever grow weary of 
reading it. But to ask Mr. Sheldon for the key of that bookcase would 
be quite impossible. I think his books must be copies of special 
editions, not meant to be read. I wonder whether they are real books, 
or only upholsterer’s dummies ?” 

And then her fancies went vagabondising off to that little arche- 
type of a cottage on the heights of Wimbledon-common, in which she 
and Valentine were to live when they were married. She was always 
furnishing and refurnishing this cottage, building it up and pulling it 
down, as the caprice of the moment dictated. Now it had bow windows 
and white stuccoed walls—now it was Elizabethan—now the simplest, 
quaintest, rose-embowered cottager’s dwelling, with diamond-paned 
casements, and deep thatch upon the old gray roof. This afternoon she 
amused herself by collecting a small library for Valentine, while wait- 
ing Mr. Sheldon’s next observation. He was to have all her favourite 
books, of course; and they were to be bound in the prettiest, most girlish 
bindings. She could see the dainty volumes, primly ranged on the 
little carved oak bookcase, which Valentine was to “ pick up” in War- 
dour-street. She fancied herself walking down that mart of bric-a-brac 
urm-in-arm with her lover, intent on “picking up.” Ah, what hap- 
piness! what dear delight in the thought! And 0, of all the bright 
dreams we dream, how few are realised upon this earth! Do they find 
their fulfilment in heaven, those visions of perfect bliss ? 

Mr. Sheldon looked up from his desk at last. Miss Halliday re- 
marked to herself that his face was pale and haggard in the chill 
wintry sunlight ; but she knew how hard and self-denying a life he led 
in his stern devotion to business, and she was in no manner surprised 
to see him looking ill. 

‘IT want to say a few words to you on a matter of business, Lotta,” 
he began, “and I must ask you to give me all your attention.” 

“TJ will do so with pleasure, papa, but I am awfully stupid about 
business.” 

“T shall do my best to make matters simple. I suppose you know 
what money your father left, including the sums his life had been 
insured for?” 

“ Yes, I have heard mamma say it was eighteen thousand pounds. 
I do so hate the idea of those insurances. It seems like the price of a 
man’s life, doesn’t it? I daresay that is a very unbusiness-like way of 
considering the question, but I cannot bear to think that we got money 
by dear papa’s death.” 

These remarks were too trivial for Mr. Sheldon’s notice. He went 
on with what he had to say, in the cold hard voice that was familiar to 
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his clerks and to the buyers and sellers of shares and stock who had 
dealings with him. 

“ Your father left eighteen thousand pounds ; that amount was left 
to your mother, without reservation. When she married me, without 
any settlement, that money became mine, in point of law—mine to 
squander or make away with as I pleased. You know that I have made 
good use of that money, and that your mother has had no reason to 
repent her confidence in my honour and honesty. The time has now 
come in which that honour will be put to a sharper test. You have 
no legal claim on so much as a shilling of your father’s fortune.” 

“‘T know that, Mr. Sheldon,” cried Charlotte eagerly, “and Valen- 
tine knows also; and, believe me, I do not expect—” 

“T have to settle matters with my own conscience as well as with 
your expectations, my dear Lotta,” Mr. Sheldon said solemnly. “ Your 
father left you unprovided for; but as a man of honour I feel myself 
bound to take care that you shall not suffer by his want of caution. I 
have therefore prepared a deed of gift, by which I transfer to you five 
thousand pounds, now invested in Unitas Bank shares.” 

“ You are going to give me five thousand pounds!” cried Charlotte, 
astounded. 

“ Without reservation.” 

“You mean to say that you will give me this fortune when I marry, 
papa ?” said Charlotte interrogatively. 

“T shall give it to you immediately,” replied Mr. Sheldon. “I 
wish you to be thoroughly independent of me and my pleasure. You 
will then understand that if I insist upon the prudence of delay, I do 
so in your interest and not in my own. I wish you to feel that if I 
am a hindrance to your immediate marriage, it is not because I wish 
to delay the disbursement of your dowry.” 

“OQ, Mr. Sheldon, O, papa, you are more than gencrous—you are 
noble! It is not that I care for the money. O, believe me, there is 
no one in the world who could care less for that than I do. But your 
thoughtful kindness, your generosity, touches me to the very heart. 
O, please let me kiss you, just as if you were my own dear father come 
back to life to protect and guide me. Ihave thought you cold and 
worldly. I have done you so much wrong.” 

She ran to him, and wound her arms about his neck before he could 
put her off, and lifted up her pretty rosy mouth to his dry hot lips. 
Her heart was overflowing with generous emotion, her face beamed 
with a happy smile. She was so pleased to find her mother’s husband 
better than she had thought him. But, to her supreme astonishment, 
he thrust her from him roughly, almost violently ; and looking up at 
his face she saw it darkened by a blacker shadow than she had ever seen 
upon it before. Anger, terror, pain, remorse, she knew not what, but 
an expression so horrible that she shrunk from him with a sense of 
alarm, and went back to her chair, bewildered and trembling. 
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“You frightened me, Mr. Sheldon,” she said faintly. 
“Not more than you frightened me,” answered the stockbroker, 
walking to the window and taking his stand there, with his face hidden 
from Charlotte. “I did not know there was so much feeling in me. 
For God’s sake, let us have no sentiment.” 

“Were you angry with me just now?” asked the girl falteringly, 
utterly at a loss to comprehend the change in her stepfather’s manner. 

“No, I was not angry. I am not accustomed to these strong emo- 
tions,” replied Mr. Sheldon huskily; “I cannot stand them. Pray let 
us avoid all sentimental discussion. I am anxious to do my duty in a 
straightforward, business-like way. I don’t want gratitude—or fuss. 
The five thousand pounds are yours, and I am pleased to find you con- 
sider the amount sufficient.” 

Miss Halliday was not at all elated by the idea of coming suddenly 
into possession of five thousand pounds; but she was very much im- 
pressed by the new view of Mr. Sheldon’s character afforded her by his 
conduct of to-day. And then her thoughts, constant to one point as 
the needle to the pole, reverted to her lover, and she began to think 
of the effect her fortune might have upon his prospects. He might 
go to the bar, he might work and study in pleasant Temple chambers, 
with wide airy windows overlooking the river, and read law-books in 
the evening at the Wimbledon cottage for a few delightful years, at the 
end of which he would of course become Lord Chancellor. That he 
should devote such intellect and consecrate such genius as his to the 
service of his country’s law-courts, and not ultimately seat himself 
on the Woolsack, was a contingency not to be imagined by Miss Halli- 
day. Ah, what would not five thousand pounds buy for him! The 
cottage expanded into a mansion, the little case of books developed 
into a library second only to that of the Duc d’Aumale, a noble steed 
waited at the glass door of the vestibule to convey Mr. Hawkehurst 
to the Temple, before the minute-hand of Mr. Sheldon’s stern skeleton 
clock had passed from one figure to another: so great an adept was 
this young lady in the art of castle-building. 

“Am I to tell mamma about this conversation ?” asked Charlotte 
presently. 

“ Well, no, I think not,” replied Mr. Sheldon thoughtfully. ‘These 
family arrangements cannot be kept too quiet. Your mamma is a talk- 
ing person, you know, Charlotte ; and as we don’t want everyone in 
this part of Bayswater to know the precise amount of your fortune, we 
may as well let matters rest as they are. Ofcourse you would not 
wish Mr. Hawkehurst to be enlightened ?” 

“Why not, papa?” 

“For several reasons. First and foremost, it must be pleasant to 
you to be sure that he is thoroughly disinterested. I have told him 
that you will have something as a gift from me ; but he may have im- 
plied that the something would be little more than a couple of hundreds 
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to furnish a house. Secondly, it must be remembered, that he has been 
brought up in a bad school, and the best way to make him self-reliant 
and industrious is to let him think he has nothing but his own industry 
to depend upon. I have set him a task. When he has accomplished 
that, he shall have you and your five thousand pounds to boot. Till 
then I should strongly advise you to keep this business a secret.” 

“Yes,” answered Charlotte meditatively ; “I think you are right. 
It would have been very nice to tell him of your kindness; but I want 
to be quite sure that he loves me for myself alone—from first to last 
—without one thought of money.” 

“That is wise,” said Mr. Sheldon decisively; and thus ended the 
interview. 


Charlotte accompanied her stepfather to the City early next morn- 
ing, and assisted in a little commercial juggling in the form of signing 
and counter-signing which was quite beyond her comprehension: after 
which operation she was told that she was owner of five thousand 
pounds in Unitas Bank shares, and that the dividends accruing from 
time to time on those shares would be hers to dispose of as she 
pleased. 

“The income arising from your capital will be more than you can 
spend so long as you remain under my roof,” said Mr. Sheldon. “I 
should therefore strongly recommend you to invest your dividends as 
they arise, and thus increase your capital.” 

“You are so kind and thoughtful,” murmured Charlotte; “I shall 
always be pleased to take your advice.” 

She was strongly impressed by the kindness of the man her thoughts 
had wronged. 

“How difficult it is to understand these reserved, matter-of-fact 
people!” she said to herself. “Because my stepfather does not talk 
sentiment, I have fancied him hard and worldly; and yet he has proved 
himself as capable of doing a noble action as if he were the most 
poetical of mankind.” 

Mrs. Sheldon had been told that Charlotte was going into the 
City to choose a new watch, wherewith to replace the ill-used little 
Geneva toy that had been her delight as a schoolgirl ; and as Charlotte 
brought home a neat little English-made chronometer from a renowned 
emporium on Ludgate-hill, the simple matron accepted this explanation 
in all good faith. 

“T’m sure, Lotta, you must confess your stepfather is kindness 
itself in most matters,” said Georgy, after an admiring examination of 
the new watch. “ When I think how kindly he has taken this business 
about Mr. Hawkhurst, and how disinterested he has proved himself in 
his ideas about your marriage, I really am inclined to think him the 
best of men.” 

Georgy said this with an air of triumph. She could not forget that 
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there were people in Barlingford who had said hard things about Philip 
Sheldon, and had prophesied unutterable miseries for herself and her 
daughter as the bitter consequence of the imprudence she had been 
guilty of in her second marriage. 

“ He has indeed been very good, mamma,” Charlotte replied gravely, 
“and, believe me, I am truly grateful. He does not like fuss or sen- 
timent; but I hope he knows that I appreciate his kindness.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
RIDING THE HIGH HORSE, 


NEVER, in his brightest dreams, had Valentine Hawkehurst ima- 
gined the stream of life so fair and sunny a river as it seemed to him 
now. Fortune had treated him so scurvily for seven-and-twenty years 
of his life, only to relent of a sudden and fling all her choicest gifts 
into his lap. 

“T must be the prince in the fairy tale who begins life as a revolting 
animal of the rhinoceros family, and ends by marrying the prettiest 
princess in Elfindom,” he said to himself gaily, as he paced the broad 
walks of Kensington-gardens, where the bare trees swung their big 
black branches in the wintry blast, and the rooks cawed their loudest 
at close of the brief day. 

What, indeed, could this young adventurer demand from benignant 
Fortune above and beyond the blessings she had given him? The 
favoured suitor of the fairest and brightest woman he had ever looked 
upon, received by her kindred, admitted to her presence, and only 
bidden to serve a due apprenticeship before he claimed her as his own 
for ever. What more could he wish? what further boon could he im- 
plore from the Fates? 

Yes, there was one thing more—one thing for which Mr. Hawke- 
hurst pined, while most thankful for his many blessings. He wanted 
a decent excuse for separating himself most completely from Horatio 
Paget. He wanted to shake himself free from all the associations of 
his previous existence. He wanted to pass through the waters of 
Jordan, and to emerge purified, regenerate, leaving his garments on 
the furthermost side of the river; and, with all other things apper- 
taining to the past, he would fain have rid himself of Captain Paget. 

“ ¢ Be sure your sin will find you out,’” mused the young man; “and 
having found you, be sure that it will stick to you like a leech, if your 
sin takes the shape of an unprincipled acquaintance, as it does in my 
case. I may try my hardest to cut the past, but will Horatio Paget let 
me alone in the future? I doubt it. The bent of that man’s genius 

shows itself in his faculty for living upon other people. He knows 
that I am beginning to earn money regularly, and has begun to borrow 
of me already. When I can earn more, he will want to borrow more ; 
and although it is very sweet to work for Charlotte Halliday, it would 
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not be by any means agreeable to slave for my friend Paget. Shall I 
offer him a pound a week, and ask him to retire into the depths of 
Wales or Cornwall, amend his ways, and live the life of a repentant 
hermit? I think I could bring myself to sacrifice the weekly sove- 
reign, if there were any hope that Horatio Paget could cease to be— 
Horatio Paget, on this side the grave. No, I have the misfortune 
to be intimately acquainted with the gentleman. When he is in the 
swim, as he calls it, and is earning money on his own account, he will 
give himself cosy little dinners and four-and-sixpenny primrose gloves ; 
and when he is down on his luck, he will come whining to me.” 

This was by no means a pleasant idea to Mr. Hawkehurst. In the 
old days he had been distinguished by all the Bohemian’s recklessness, 
and even more than the Bohemian’s generosity in his dealings with 
friend or companion. But now all was changed. He was no longer 
reckless. A certain result was demanded from him as the price of 
Charlotte Halliday’s hand, and he set himself to accomplish his allotted 
task with all due forethought and earnestness of purpose. He had 
need even to exercise restraint over himself, lest in his eagerness he 
should do too much, and so lay himself prostrate from the ill effects of 
overwork ; so anxious was he to push on upon the road whose goal was 
so fair a temple, so light seemed that labour of love which was per- 
formed for the sake of Charlotte. 

He communed with himself very often upon the subject of that 
troublesome question about Captain Paget. How was he to sever his 
frail skiff from that rakish privateer? What excuse could he find for 
renouncing his share in the Omega-street lodgings, and setting up a 
new home for himself elsewhere ? 

** Policy might prompt me to keep my worthy friend under my eye,” 
he said to himself, “in order that I may be sure there is no underhand 
work going on between him and Philip Sheldon. But I can scarcely 
believe that Philip Sheldon has any inkling about the Haygarthian 
fortune. If he had, he would surely not receive me as Charlotte’s 
suitor. What possible motive could he have for doing so?” 

This was a question which Mr. Hawkehurst had frequently put to 
himself; for his confidence in Mr. Sheldon was not of that kind which 
asks no questions. Even while most anxious to believe in that gentleman’s 
honesty of purpose, he was troubled by occasional twinges of unbelief. 

During the period which had elapsed since his return from York- 
shire, he had been able to discover nothing of any sinister import from 
the proceedings of Captain Paget. That gentleman appeared to be 
still engaged upon the promoting business, although by no means so 
profitably as heretofore. He went into the City every day, and came 
home in the evening toilworn and out of spirits. He talked freely of 
his occupation—how he had done much, or done nothing, during the 
day ; and Valentine was at a loss to perceive any further ground for 
the suspicion that had arisen in his mind after the meeting at the 
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Ullerton station, and the shuffling of the sanctimonious Goodge with 
regard to Mrs. Rebecca Haygarth’s letters. 

Mr. Hawkehurst therefore determined upon boldly cutting the knot 
that tied him to the familiar companion of his wanderings. 

“Tam tired of watching and suspecting,” he said to himself. “If my 
dear love has a right to this fortune, it will surely come to her; or if it 
should never come, we can live very happily without it. Indeed, for 
my own part, I am inclined to believe that I should be prouder and 
happier as the husband of a dowerless wife, than as prince-consort to 
the heiress of the Haygarths. We have built up such a dear, cheery, 
unpretentious home for ourselves in our talk of the future, that I doubt 
if we should care to change it for the stateliest mansion in Kensing- 
ton Palace-gardens or Belgrave-square. My darling could not be my 
housekeeper, and make lemon-cheesecakes in her own pretty little 
kitchen, if we lived in Belgrave-square; and how could she stand at 
one of those great Birmingham ironwork gates in the Palace-gardens 
to watch me ride away to my work ?” 

To a man as deeply in love as Mr. Hawkehurst, the sordid dross 
which other people prize so highly is apt to become daily more in- 
different ; a kind of colour-blindness comes over the vision of the true 
lover, and the glittering yellow ore seems only so much dull vulgar 
earth, too mean a thing to be regarded by any but the mean of soul. 
Thus it was that Mr. Hawkehurst relaxed his suspicion of Captain. 
Paget, and neglected his patron and ally of Gray’s-inn, much to the 
annoyance of that gentleman, who tormented the young man with 
little notes demanding interviews. 

These interviews had of Jate been far from agreeable to either of the 
allies. George Sheldon urged the necessity of an immediate marriage ; 
Valentine declined to act in an underhand manner, after the stock- 
broker’s unexpected generosity. 

‘Generosity !” echoed George Sheldon, when Valentine had given 
him this point-blank refusal at the close of a stormy argument. 
“Generosity! My brother Phil’s generosity! LEgad, that is about 
the best thing I’ve heard for the last ten years. If I pleased, Mr. 
Valentine Hawkehurst, I could tell you something about my brother 
which would enable you to estimate his generosity at its true value. 
But I don’t please; and if you choose to run counter to me and my 
interests, you must pay the price of your folly. You may think your- 
self uncommonly lucky if the price isn’t a stiff one.” 

“I am prepared to abide by my decision,” answered Valentine. 
“‘ Miss Halliday without a shilling is so dear to me, that I don’t care 
to commit a dishonourable action in order to secure my share of the 
fortune she may claim. I turned over a new leaf on the day when I 
first knew myself possessed of her affection. I don’t want to go back 
to the old leaves.” 


George Sheldon gave himself an impatient shrug. “I have heard 
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of a great many fools,” he said; “but I never heard of a fool who 
would play fast-and-loose with a hundred thousand pounds, and until 
to-day I couldn’t have believed there was such an animal.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst did not deign to notice this remark. 

“Do be reasonable, Sheldon,” he said. “You ask me to do what 
my sense of right will not permit me to do, and you ask me that which 
I fully believe to be impossible. I cannot for a moment imagine that 
any persuasion of mine would induce Charlotte to consent to a secret 
marriage, after your brother’s fair and liberal conduct.” 

“ Of course not,” cried George with savage impatience ; “that’s 
my brother Phil all over. He is so honourable, so plain and straight- 
forward in all his dealings, that he would get the best of Lucifer him- 
self in a bargain. I tell you, Hawkehurst, you don’t know how deep 
he is—as deep as the bottomless pit, by Jove! His very generosity 
makes me all the more afraid of him. I don’t understand his game. 
If he consented to your marriage in order to get rid of Charlotte, he 
would let you marry her off-hand ; but instead of doing that, he makes 
conditions which must delay your marriage for years. There is the 
point that bothers me.” 

“You had better pursue your own course, without reference to me 
or my marriage with Miss Halliday,” said Valentine. 

“That is exactly what I must do. I can’t leave the Haygarth estate 
to the mercy of Tom, Dick, and Harry, while you try to earn thirty 
pounds a month by scribbling for the magazines. I must make my 
bargain with Philip instead of with you, and I can tell you that you'll 
be the loser by the transaction.” 

**T don’t quite see that.” 

“Perhaps not. You see, you don’t quite understand my brother Phil. 
If this money gets into his hands, be sure some of it will stick to them.” 

** Why should the money get into his hands ?” 

* Because so long as Charlotte Halliday is under his roof, she is, to 
a certain extent, under his authority. And then, I tell you again, there 
is no calculating the depth of that man. He has thrown dust in your 
eyes already. He will make that poor girl believe him the most dis- 
interested of mankind.” 

* You can warn her.” 

“Yes; as I have warned you. To what purpose ? You are inclined 
to believe in Phil rather than to believe in me, and you will be so in- 
clined to the end of the chapter. You remember that man Palmer, at 
Rugely, who used to go to church and take the sacrament ?” 

“Yes ; of course I remember that case. What of him ?” 

“ Why, people believed in him, you know, and thought him a jolly 
good fellow, up to the time when they discovered that he had poisoned 
a few of his friends in a quiet gentlemanly way.” 

Mr. Hawkehurst smiled at the irrelevance of this remark. He 
could not perceive the connection of ideas between Palmer the Rugely 
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poisoner, and Philip Sheldon the stockbroker. “That was an extreme 
case,” he said. 

“Yes; of course that was an extreme case,” answered George care- 
lessly. ‘Only it goes far to prove that a man may be gifted with a 
remarkable genius for throwing dust in the eyes of his fellow-creatures.” 

There was no further disputation between the lawyer and Valentine. 
George Sheldon began to understand that a secret marriage was not to 
be accomplished in the present position of affairs. 

“‘T am half inclined to suspect that Phil knows something about that 
money,” he said presently, “ and is playing some artful game of his own.” 

“Tn that case your better policy would be to take the initiative,” 
answered Valentine. 

“TI have no other course.” 

“ And will Charlotte know—will she know that I have been con- 
cerned in this business ?” asked Valentine, growing very pale all of 
a sudden. He was thinking how mean he must appear in Miss Halli- 
day’s eyes, if she came to understand that he had known her to be 
John Haygarth’s heiress at the time he won from her the sweet confes- 
sion of her love. ‘Will she ever believe how pure and true my love 
has been, if she comes to know this?” he asked himself despairingly, 
while George Sheldon deliberated in silence for a few moments. 

“She need know nothing until the business comes to a head,” 
replied George at last. “You see, there may be no resistance on the 
part of the Crown lawyers; and, in that case, Miss Halliday will get 
her rights after a moderate amount of delay. But if they choose to 
dispute her claim, it will be quite another thing—Halliday versus the 
Queen, and so on—with no end of swell Q.C.’s against us. In the lat- 
ter case you'll have to put all your adventures at Ullerton and Huxter’s 
Cross into an affidavit, and Miss H. must know everything.” 

“Yes ; and then she will think—ah, no; I do not believe she can 
misunderstand me, come what may.” 

“ All doubt and difficulty might be avoided if you would manage a 
marriage on the quiet off-hand,” said George. 

“T ‘tell you again that I cannot do that ; and that, even if it were 
possible, I would not attempt it.” 

“So be it. You elect to ride the high horse ; take care that magni- 
ficent animal doesn’t give you an ugly tumble.” 

**T can take my chance.” 

“And I must take my chance with that brother of mine. The 
winning cards are all in my own hand this time, and it will be uncom- 
monly hard if he gets the best of me.” 

On this the two gentlemen parted. Valentine went to look at a 
bachelor’s lodging in the neighbourhood of the Edgware-road which 
he had seen advertised in that morning’s 7imes; and George Sheldon 
started for Bayswater, where he was always sure of a dinner and a liberal 
allowance of good wine from the hospitality of his prosperous kinsman. 

























